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(me day more of tiery trial past 


One day more of life's briet 


keep up a great appearance upon uncertain 
means. Weare getting old, Granville— it is 
time we retired upon our fortune.” 


“Right, my Adeline. Every word is wor 


thy of a philosopher. We will retire upon 
our fortune 
“What do you mean, Granville’ We have 


nothing but your pay 

“To-day, no; in a month from this, yes. 1 
I shall 
never wo back to India, but I shall establish 
myself in an agreeable country retreat, where 
I shall spend 


am tired of the service, my Adeline 


with you, of course, my angel 
What 
a blessing it is to have nothing in one’s life 
to repent of! low clear is the conscience of 
& man who has never committed a punishable 
offence! We will throw ourselyes upon the 
generous hospitality of our friend, Sir Rupert 
Lisle.” 

Mrs. Varney’s black eyes opened to their 
widest extent 

* Sir —Rupert 

“Lisle,” said the Major. “That injured 
young man will have to thank me for bis re- 


—the remainder of my peaceful days 


” 


storation to name and fortune Poor dear 


child: he had very nearly fallen the victim 
to an infamous conspiracy.’ 

* But,” exclaimed Mrs. Varney, ° you will 
never 


“Suffer the poor boy to be separated from 





his devoted mother, to be deprived of his 
place in life, to be robbed even of his name 
No, my Adeline, you are right 


said the Major, pulling his mous 


amonhye men. 
never 
tachios, 


in aetransport of virtuous indigna 





OYSTER BEDS IN FRAN 


CE. 





A little aromatic vinegar held to the nos 
a trils of the Major's visitor quickly revived 
her They liffed her into her chair, and 
wheeled it to the open window. She looked 
round for a moment, with a bewildered ex 
pression, but on seeing the Major, ahe remem 
bered everything 
Like 
great power of self command 


‘ | 


all very quiet people, she evinced « 


; | am better, thank you,” she said. “ It was 
very foolish of me to faint. I need not trou 
. ble you any more,” she added, to Mr. Sala 





mons and the lady's maid. “T shall be glad 
tw continue our conversation, Major Varney, 
and will take care not to interrupt you so 
foolishly again.” 

The servants withdrew, and Mra, Walsing 
ham and the Major were more alone. 
Ile waa standing by her chair; she caught hia 


fixed her earnest 


once 


hand in both of hers, and 
eyes upon his face 

“Now,” she said, “for pity's sake, tell me 
the meaning of your words. You had no 
right to utter them, unless you were prepared 
You had no right,” she re 


vou had neo right 


to explain them 
ia ated: 
The Major drew a chair close to hers, and 











seated? himeell by her sick 
* True, Mire Walsingt i, ' 
I never in my life uttered a word which I was 


wail but 





net prepared (4 explain and justify, anal if 
you will promise ty listen t me very « uletly, 
Pyou will see that T have not done ao today 


| Will vou promine 
“Yeu” She 
tuew Ili« 


never took ter eves from bie 


bright blue eyes met here, clear, 


radiant, and serene The eyes of a gool man, 
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“And did he—did be discover” 

“My dea: madam, you have no iden what 
a ensure the creatare ie He contrived to 
follow the bay home to some dingy street, 
ever @ fer dows the Old Kent Road ile 
contrived © find out his name =i name i* 

Hee Gther is a Methodist preach: r, 
and hee lived in the neighborhood for some 


the dim streets through which ibey passed. 
Westminster Bridge, and nine o'clock struck 


was situated. When he and Mre 
Walsingham had alighted, he told the man to 


The lampe were being lighted as they crvmed 


before they reached their destination Major 
Varney directed the conchman to stop at the 
corner of the street in which Mr. Blogood's 


the son of an olf servant of yoursand you 
are going, I suppose, straight into « court of 
Justice, in which you will assert that this very 
lad is your own child, #ir Rapert Lisle, for 
fourteen years supposed to be dead For 
goodness sake, let us know what Weare go- 
ing to do! For the sake of equity, for my 
| poor dead friend's sake, let us have « little 





yeara This dows not sound very promising , | drive to the Bricklayers’ Arma, and wait till | eystem in what we are going to dof Mrs. 


bet, ot any rate, I thought, I wil! co and have 
« look at the boy” 

“And you went ™ 

“Vea, 1 went the next day I saw the 
young man's father—the Meth««‘iat preacher 
—the Mr. Joseph Slogood and who du you 
think I recognised in that person 

“Leannot til” 

“An old servant from Lislewood Park 
The lodge keeper—the reformed poacher, 
whose name was Gilbert—(ilbert ” 

* Arnold °" 

“ Yeu Gilbert Arnold. Bo, bere war acon 
gection st once between the boy I had seen 
ot the theatre and Lislewood lark = Hut 
what connection! That was the question 
Now, you may happen to remember, my 
dear Mre. Walsingham, that between your 
boy, Bir Rupert, and the little lodge keeper's 
gon, there wae a sort of « likeness, very tri 
fing, very andefined—chiefly, perhaps, in 
the height, the color of the hair, the com 
plexion ; but «till something of « likeness 
Do you remember it?" 

Major Varney watched his visitor's face 
with singular attention a he asked thin 
question. 

“Leannet say that I ever perceived it,’ 
she said, proudly “1 know some people 
have made the remark, but | never myself 
could see any likeness whatever between the 
Arnolde's child and my beloved son, Sir Ku 
pert Lisle,” 

“You think not, and you should be the 
best judge Mr. Slogood, or Gilbert Arnold, 
or whatever Lam to call him, seemed by no 
means pleased to wee me. He was called by 
afaiee name-—« bad sign! Ile wae angry 
and annoyed at being recognized, even going 
oo fur ae to attempt to deny his identity—an 
othe bad sign!) When Ltold him I wanted 
0 wer bie con, he prevaricated, he shuffled, 
he lied, and finally refused t) let me see the 
boy. Then Il began to suspect him. I laid 
@ trap for him, got him out of the way, and 
had an interview with the young man. Poor 
boy! Poor, injured, innowent boy! Whoever 
be «, and whatever he is, he is no son of 
Gilbert Arnold's! 

‘Oh, for pity’s sake, speak plainly ' 

“loan say nothing plawer than this, Mrs 
Walsingham—I believe the young man now 
living with Gilbert Arnold, the ex poacher, 
the sham Methodist parson, to be ne son of 
hie, I believe him to be the child of parents | 
in a eoperior rank of life, and I believe him 
to be the vietim of some diabolioal plot, some 

“hideous conspiracy, at the bottom of which 
le Mr Gilbert Arnold—perhaps sole mover 
of it, perhaps only paid agent and valgar 
tool =This, Mra. Walsingham, is what I be 
lieve, and until you yourvell have seen the 
boy, 1 will say ao more!” 

“Ob, let me eee him' Now 

thie very moment! The suspense will kill 
me 

“My dear madam, J] rely upon your Chris 
Vian forbearance This is 
not a matter la which inpulse con serve un 

One rash step might destroy ali Pationcs 
and caution are vitally necessary tous le 
member, we have to meet cunning with cun 
ning—'o oounbet the roses of others by ruses 
of ourown Before you see the boy, nothing 
can possibly be done 1 trust entirely to 
your instinct as a mother See him, talk to 
him, cramine every feature, watch every 
look, and if after that you aay to me, ‘Gran 
ville Varney, that boy is my sen, Sir Rupert 
Lisle, I will move heaven and earth to prove 
it to the world, and to reinstate him in his 
rights Until this is done, nothing can be 
done—for this ik our starting point Now, 
for you to see the boy, Gilbert Arnold must 


this moment | 


your self-oontro! 


be got out of the way foran hour or two 

My treasure, Salamons, will manage that (his 
and this very night 
It LT have been 


very ny ht, uf vou like, 
you shall see the young man 
oietaken, if | have caused you this grief and 
excitement withoat avail, you must forgive 


he was sent for. 

“Now, Mra. Walsingham,” said the Major, 
“be so kind as to take my arm, and I will 
lead you to this Blogood’s house. I thought 
it prodent to send the carriage away, in case 
your late lodge-keeper should return while 
we are here. He would have recognired the 
Lislewood liveries.” 





Claribel Walsingham did not seem to have 
heard the Major's remarka She walked on 
in silence for « few moments; but just as 
they passed the chapel, and turned the cor 
ner of the street, she stopped sudder iy. and, 
laying ber disengaged hand upon the Ma 
jor's wrist, said to him with a feverish en 
orgy 
“ Major Varney, ix the boy Ll am going to 
soe, my ownson’? Ie he? Yes or no.” 

The Midsummer moon had risen, and her 
pale light shone clear and cold upon the 
handsome face of the Indian officer. Mel- 
lowed by this calm radiance, his yellow 
whiskers and moustachios took a more chas- 
tened hue than In the glare of day. He 
looked at his interrogator with a straight, un- 
flinching waze, that had something of solem- 
nity in it, as he answered 

“Mra Walsingham, you are a helpless 
woman, the widow of my very dear friend, 
and I would not willingly mislead you. I be- 
lieve he is.” 

She sighed « sigh of relief, and hurried on, 
still grasping Major Varney's arm. 

“Do pot hurry, my dear madam,” he said ; 
“ we are there.” 

He stopped at the little garden gate, and 
rang a bell, which was answered by Mr. Al- 
fred Balamons 
“ All right?" asked the Major 
“ Yea, sir. He's gone Ww a tea-meeting up 
at Hampstead. I brought him a note from 
the Heverend President, inviting him to 
speak at the meeting. He can't be back un 
der a couple of hours, for he'll be rather 
poszie! to find ont where the mecting's 
held.” 

“Cool, my Salamons 
sure, Mra Walsingham ’" 
She did not answer him 
rivetted upon the halfopen door of the house 
hoped to look upon her lost 


Is he not « trea 
Her eyes were 


in which she 

non 

“ Now, Mra. Walsingham,” said the Major, 

“ follow me” 

He went into the passage, and led the way 

to the foot of the stairs, Before ascending 

them he paused, and looking at Salamons 

significantly, said 

“ And she-—-the wife r" 

“Oh, she's gone into the country to see 

some friends,” answered his valet. “ They're 

very fond of ber, and I dare say they'll keep 

her a long time.” 

“Onee more, good, my Salameons.” 

The Major and Mra. Walsingham went up 

stairs, followed by Mr. Salamons, 

whe stom! in the shadow of the doorway 

his master and the lady entered the 

The young man with the pale thee 
hair had thrown himself, dressed, 

with his head upon 

Hlis flaxen hair, 


Closely 


w hile 
ren 
and (air 
upon the bed, amd lay 
his arm in a sound sleep 
which grew rather long, had fallen away 
from his low, narrow forehead His clothes, 
though rather shabby, were of the last th 
shion, and such as only «a gentleman's son 
would wear Ilis hands were white and 
delicate, and evidently unused to work of 
any kind The room was lighted only by a 
miserable tallow candle, with a long wick, 
burning on the table by the window 

The Major pointed silently to the sleeper 
Mra Walsingham uttered a faint, half-stitled 
scream, and, rushing to the bed, fell on her 
knees by the pillow, and liting the fair face 
in her arma, Kissed the boy's forehead pas 
monalely lle awoke with a startled look in 
his wide open bluc eyes, and stared about 
fim wildly 
lar face, but it gave no promise of a powerful 


It was rather « delicate, rewn- 








me If on the other hand, the last words 
spoken by my poor friend concealed some 
strange mystery, and Tam the means of en 





abling you to unravel it 
“If you can do that, my eterna! gratitude 
will be youra My son shall be your son | 
Our fortune yours—our home your— ” | 
“Hush, bush" said the Major, playfully, | 
“shall leave you now, my dear madam, for 
I shall send you some 


a few hours’ reper 
lunch, and some very special Madeira, which | 
has made ihe voyage out as often as your | 
humble wrvant I must beg and implore 
you to rest, and to take some refreshment 
You will need all your strength this evening. 
For, remember, Unis evening you will have | 
w meke a decision upon which our future) 
course must depend tw , 


, 
vreoer 


The Major took both Mra Walsingham’s ; 


/* 


hands in his and pressed them affectionately. | 
He jooked s brumming over with benevo- | 
lence, 60 overflowing with devoted attach. | 
meni to the cause of Oppressed innocen« “| 
Unat, as be stood with his back to the window, | 
the sun, shining through his yellow hair, | 
seemed b> encircle his handsome bead with 


an seroole of golden light 


CHAPTER XVL. 


OOLBERT ARNOLD 16 MADE TO SPF AR 


The treasure, Mr. Alfred Salamons, me- | 


naged matters so well as to arrange his plans 


intellect 
“ My 
sail Major Varney, 
you the other night, and prepare yourself.” 
“Yeu, yea!” “ Yea, 
Lknow And you are my mother,” he added, 
turning to Claribel , 


poor boy!) my poor mjured boy! 


“remember what I told 
cried the young man 


“and you have oome to 
take me away from this berrid place, and 
that herrid man 
haven't you” 
He spoke 
rising from the little bed, seemed as if he 


You've come for that 


with fretful impatience, and, 
wanted to run straight out of the house 

Mr. Salamona, standing at the half open 
door, caught him by the wrist, aud stopped 
him 

“ My dear sir,” be said, “there's no hurry; 
there's no hurry. Take it calmly.” 

* Well, Mrs Walsingham,” said the Major, 
tell me, am I right ¥" 

“ You are,” she said, with a sigh 
knows, I believe you are; but he i sadly 
changed —my poor unhappy bey )— 
sadly changed.” 

* Deprived of «a mother's care for fourteen 
years. mewed up in this wretched room, or 
in some other room as wretched as Unis, for 
fourteen years—how can you expect to find 
him otherwise ’" asked the Major, gravely 
> “My boy, my poor Rupert, come to me 


* Hleaven 


poor, 


” 


j said Claribel, holding out her arms. 


The young man pot his arms reund her 
neck, and letting his bead fall upon her shoul 
der, burst into tears 

“1 want to go away from this place: I want 


for getting the sham Methodist preacher ot |, 9. away,” he repeated. 


of the way for an hour or s at dusk. In the 
early dusk, therefore, Mrs Walsingham’s 


“ You shall, Rupert, vou shall 
She drew him towards the door, and they 


gs, tegen Nyy gto db tdiranton Dery room together, when the 


inside, drove away 
Kensiagwoo Gore on its way to the Old 
Roed 


Clartbel was very pale ; she scarcely spoke | you are doing * 
the drive, but kept her eyes fixed on | this young maa, who ia, or is supposed w be, 


or interposed. 

“My dear Mrs. Walsingham ! my dear ma- 
dam! Good heavens! do you know what 
You are going to take away 





Walsingham, « chair.” 

He motioned her to « seat, 
| hit mechanically, and sat down. 

“In the first place, Mra. Walsingham, and 
before we stir a step in the matter, it is vi- 
tally necessary that we have your deciara- 
tion that you solemnly believe this young 
man to be your son, Sir Rupert Line.” 

“I do believe it,” said Claribel. 

“Good! In the presence of myself, Al- 
fred Salamons (my servant), and the young 
man in question, you declare him to be to 
the best of your belief, your son. You are 
misled by no chance likeness which Gilbert 
Arnold's own bey may have borne to Sir 
Rupert Lisle’ 

“1 never saw such a likeness, and ] never 
believed in the existence of any Ikeness be- 
tween the boys.” 

“Good! Then we may safely conclude 
that we have fallen upon the discovery of a 
conspiracy to keep your son's existence 
concealed from yourself and the werld. For 
what motive, and by whose contrivance, that 
conspiracy has been carried on, we must dis- 
cover by-ahd-bye. Two things @re clear. 
First, that Gilbert Arnold is in the plot. Se 
condly, that he must be made to speak. Sala- 
mona, you have helped us in this, and you 
know something of the man. Will he speak 
to-night 

As the Major asked this question, a ray of 
light seemed to travel directly from his cyes 
into the oriental optics of Mr, Alfred Sala. 
mons. It was as if an electric telegraph had 
been set in motion. 

“TI think he will,” answered the valet; 
“to-night as well as any time.” 

“Good!” said the Major, looking at his 
watch. “It is now « quarter past ten; in 
half-an-hour the man will very likely be 
back. You, Salamons, go to the nearest po- 
lice office, and bring a couple of detectives. 
If we put those two gentlemen in the front 
parlor, we may find it easier to induce our 
friend to open his mouth.” 

Mr. Salamons bowed, and departed on his 
errand, Claribel and the Major sat waiting 
for the poacher’s return, The young man 
paced restiessly up and down the room, 
stopping every now and then to ask some 


Bhe obeyed 


question, ¢ . 

Was he really Sir Rupert Lisle? What 
wretches they had been to keep him away 
from his home and his mother! Would they 
take him away soon ? 

In half an hour Mr. Salamons returned, 
bringing with him two grave looking men in 
plain clothes, whom he conducted Into the 
little parlor, About ten minutes aflerwards 
Gilbert Arnold let himeelf in at the door with 
a latchkey, and walked straight up to the room 
in whieh the Major and Mra. Walsingham 
were waiting for him. 

Claribel, at the request of Major Varney, 
had allowed her thick mourning veil to cover 
her face, which it completely concealed. 

At the sight of the Major, Gilbert Arnold 
recoiled in amazement, 

“Ah, my worthy friend,” said the Indian 
officer, “I dare say you are surprised at see 
ing me. But pray reserve yourself, for you'll 
be a good deal more surprised presently, My 
dear madam, be good enough to raise your 
veil, while I snuff this abominable rushlight, 
And now, Joseph Slogood, adas Gilbert Ar- 
nold, aes never-mind-what, tell me if you 
know this lady.” 

“My name's not Gilbert Arnold, and I 
don't know any of you!” answered the 
poacher, with sulky defiance 

“Ah, yes you do, you know us all very 
well indeed. And to begin with, you know 
your sen, or the poor boy you've bad the au- 
dacity to call your sen for fourteen years. 
You know him very well, Gilbert Arnold. 
You know this injured bey. Look at him, 
fall at his feet, and grovel in the dust before 
him, and ask him if he can ever bring him 
self to forgive you; but don’t tell us you 
don't know him) You know Str Rererr 
Lisin! 

The man dropped into a chair that stood 
near him, and resting his elbows upon his 
knees, buried his face in his hands 

“Ah, there's a little shame left in you, is 
there,” said the Major, scornfully. “ You've 
been able to keep your wicked secret (kept 
for Heaven only knows what reason) for four 
teen years; Sut the daylight has been let in 
upon it at last. Your is dis 
covered, and if you hope for mercy from this 
injured lady, or her son, who, in a month 


om »nspirac \ 


from this day, will be of age, you had better 
speak yuickly, and speak the truth Whatis 
the meaning of this abominable plot !—at 
whose instigation was it carried out’ Are 
you the sele mover of it, or is there anybody 
else in it? Speak!” 

“1 shan't!" poared the poacher, springing 
to his feet, and grasping the chair in his 
strong band, as if he would have hurled it at 
the Major, “I shan't' Tm not dirt, to be 
trampled under your fee. ['m not your 
slave, to do your bidding, and to learn my 
lessons like a baby, and to follow and fawn 
like a dog! Suppose I say I shan’t speak— 
suppose I say 1 won't go through with it— 
suppose 1 say I'd sooper be hung* There 

He struck the chair violently upon the 
floor, in an outburst of fury, and then falling 
| into it once more, began to cry like a child. 

“The man is mad, or he has been drink- 

ing,” said Major Varney to Claribel; and then 

| going close up to Gilbert Arnold, he bent his 

lips down to the ear of the poacher, and 
whispered— 

“Bully! Coward! Either speak or be hung, 
then! Take your choice now, and take it 
quickly, for there are two detectives waiting 
down stairs, and I've only to go to them and 
inform against you.” 

Gilbert Arnold, still whimpering piteoualy, 








looked up and rubbed his eyes with bis coarse, 
dirty hands. 

“T've been drinking « bit,” he said, apolo- 
getically, “and you're too hard upon a man, 
and he can't bear it. He is not dirt,” he 
added, “and though he may get used to 
being trampled upon, sometimes it goes 
agein him, and it puts his blood up, and be 
can't bear it. If I must speak, why, I'l! 
speak. Now then" 

He put his legs astride across the chair, 
folded his arms upon the top rail, and, reet 
ing his chin upon his arma, looked the Major 
fall in the face. 

“ Are you only concerned in this plot, or 
is there anybody else in it ’” 

“ No, there's nobody else.” 

He spoke with a dogged air, as if he had 
been saying « lesson, and a lesson that he 
hated. ° 

“ Have you been alone in it, from first to 
last ”” 

“ Yes, from fust to lest.” 

“Captain Walsingham was entirely igno 
rant of iY” 

“ He waa.” 

“ And what was the motive of it’” 

“To put my boy into Sir Rupert's place. 

“ And what has become of your boy *" 

Gilbert Arnold paused for a few moments 
before he answered this last question, and 
then, looking down, said, sulkily— 

“ Dead.” 

“Dead! And the plot bas failed owing to 
the death of your own son?” 

“ Owin’ to that—yer.” 

“What first suggested such an idea to 
your” 

“En” 

“What was it that first put it into your 
head to change your son for Bir Rupert 
Lisle?” 

“People was always talkin’ of the like- 
ness between the boys, end of mine bein’ 
every bit as good a lookin’ lad as the other, 
and it seemed hard, somehow, that one shoul: 
live on the fat of the land, and the other bave 
none of the sweets of this life. So I thought, 
if I ever got the chance, I'd just put my boy 
in the other one’s shoes, and see if he didn't 
make as good « baronet as Sir Rupert.” 

“ And you did get the chance ?” 

“Yea, that day as Sir Rupert's pony ran 
away with him and threw him upon Lislo- 
wood downs. I was passin’ in a shay cart, 
drivin’ home from the market town by the 
hills instead of by the road, and found the 
boy lyin’ on the ground insensible I picked 
him up, took him home, and kept him hid for 
a day or two, bein’ all that time queer in his 
head end knowin’ nothing nor no one; and 
then I contrived to take him up to London 
by the train one night. I put him into a 
hospital there, and he picked up and got 
round in a few months, and then I moved up 
to London myself, taking my wife and child 
with me.” 

“ And what did you mean to do with the 
two boys?" asked the Major. 

“ Why, I meant to let the time slip by till 
they grew older and bigger, and when there 
was a chance of my lady there having for- 
gotten the looks of hers, I meant to have 
gone to her and told her as how I'd found 
him « poor lad in London streeta, and how I 
thought he was stole by gipsies, and my boy 
would have been taught his leason, and would 
have bore me out in what I said, and then 
my boy would have passed as Sir Rupert 
Lisle, and been master of a fine house and a 
fine fortune.” 

“ But your boy died” 

“Yes: a twelvemonth affer Sir Rupert's 
accident he took ill of a typhus fever and 
died. There, will that do¥” 

“Yes, it will do, Mr. Gilbert Arnold. A 
very nice confession, which L hope you will 
be prepared to repeat to the solicitors of Sir 
Rupert Lisle, and of the gentleman now 
known as Sir Launcelot Lisle, I think, in 
the meantime, my worthy Arnold, you will 
have to consider yourself in custody, as I 
must leave one of the detectives in charge of 
you, till your confession has been duly taken 
down, and certified by proper witnesses, As 
to Mrs Walsingham and Sir Rupert Lisle, I 
have no doubt that by throwing yourself upon 
their generosity, and aiding to the uttermost 
in undoing the grievous wrong which you 
have done, you will, instead of being punish- 
ed for your villainy, be rewarded for your 
amiable Now, Mrs. Walsingham, 
Salamon shall goto the Bricklayers’ Arms, 
and fetch the carriage, and then I think we 
may safely bid Mr. Gilbert Arnold good-night, 
and take Sir Rupert Lisle away with us.” 


candor 


(TO BR CONTINUED.) 

[38 A Yankee is a calculating institution ; 
and nothing comes along that he does not 
subject to the ordeal of figures in some way. 
The last instance that has come under our 
observation is the following, which occurs in 
the way of some editorial speculations upon 
“Its tail is at least 6,000,000 of 
miles in length. To grease that tail, it is 
estimated, woukd use up a basin of ‘fat as 
large as Lake Erie, and make constant em 


comets 


‘ployment for 50,000 ‘daubers’ for ten years.” 


{#~ The poor mechanic who performs his 
daily task to provide food for his wife and 
little ones, and Contributes through his exam- 
ple and influence to mould the popular mind 
to a noble comprehension of its true dignity, 
is fulfilling his mission as faithfully as the 
millionaire who contributes his thousands to 
aid in the suppression of the rebellion. 

t®” Going to bed is generally considered 
but a presaic affair, even when it is softened 
into “ retiring to rest.” But Alexander Smith, 
in his new poem, “ Edwin of Deira,” . having 
oecasion to send the Queen to bed, that the 
King may meditate alone, says— 


“ And when she /idy a dar Aad at, he turned, & 


See what poetry can do for the most prosaic 
events of life! 

t@” Paxuiawentary Reroru.—Sheridan 
used to tell an anecdote of one of his consti- 
tuents coming to him one day, and saying— 
“Oh, sir, things cannot go on in this way; 
there must be a reform; we poor clectors are 








not paid property at all!” 
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Resectren Comwuntcations —We cannot 
undertake to return rejected communica- 
Lionas. 


NOTICE. 

The Demanp Treasury Noresofthe United 
tates, whether payable in thia city or elsewhere, 
will be gladly received at thia office in payment for 
Subseriptionsor Advertsing. Our distant friends 
are urged to remit them to us in preference to 
any Bank Notes but those of Philadelphia and 
the Fastern Staten. 


THE ARMY. 

The following table gives the population of 
the loyal states and territories, the number of 
their fighting men, and their quota for an 
army of 500,000 


State Population. Fighting men, Quota. 
Maine a, 276 25,000 16,250 
New Hampshire 26,072 65,000 40) 
Vermont SLS116 68,000 8,100 
Massachusetts 1,251,005 246,000 33,000 
Connecticut 0,150 92,000 12,000 
Rhode Island 174 @21 $5,000 4,000 
New York 3887 42 778,000 =—-101,000 
Pennsylvania = 2,906,570 581,000 74,40 
New Jersey 672,081 134,000 17,420 
Delaware 112,418 23,000 2,500 
Ohio 2,389,600 468,000 61,000 
Tudiana 1,300,480 270,000 35,100 
Ilinols 1,711,758 342,000 44,400 
Michigan 740,112 150,000 14,500 
Wisconsin TIS, 7H 185,000 20,150 
lowa 874,748 135,000 17,550 
Minnesota 162,022 $2,000 4,100 
Kansas 107,110 21,000 2,730 
California 435,457 76,000 10,000 
Oregon 48,468 10,000 1,500 
Nebraska Territory 28,7 6,000 1,000 
Colorado « S4N42 6,500 IY 
— Mexico * W841 19,000 2,400 

Netrict of | ome e 
Columbia t 75,076 15,000 2,000 
Total 122080 4,800,000 500,000 


Kansas has furnished, it is said, three times 
her quota—some nine regiments. This is 
probable, as she called her ablebodied men 
into the fleld to repel the menaced invasion 
from Western Missouri 

New Hampshire also claims to have filled 
her quota, We doubt, however, that she has 
8,450 men actually in service. 

Connecticut claims to have “sent into the 
field, and have now ready,” nine regiments 
of infantry. Four or five of these are “in 
the fleld.” 

Massachusetts says officially, that she has 


NOW IN THE FIELI 
Seventeen Regiments of Infantry. 
Eight Companies of Infantry at Fortress Mon 
roe, 
Four Companies of Infantry with New York 
40th 
Three Batteries of Light Artillery. 
PREPAKING IN THR STATE 
Seven Regiments of Infantry. 
Two Batteries of Light Artillery 
One Regiment of Cavalry 


- 


We compute the above as 27 regiments of 
1,000 men each. It must be remembered also 
that the Atlantic states, and Massachusetts 
and New York particularly, have contributed 
large numbers to the naval service. The num- 
ber thus enlisted in Massachusetts is set down 
at 10,000 men. Counting soldiers und sailor, 
Massachusetts has probably in active service 
about 30,000 men. Her Governor says :— 


Up to this hour we have not asked or re 
ceived a single dollar from the General Go- 
vernment, on account of our laige expendi- 
ture in arming, equipping and clothing this 
large army of citizen soldiers in the best 
manner. Massachusetts has imported 
her own arms, and fifteen thousand En- 
field rifles are in the hands of her citizen 
soldiers, and five thousand more and ten 
thousand blankets are on the way from the 
old country as fast as steam can bring them. 
All the clothing for our troops, all our tents, 
horses, Wagons, ambulances, and camp equi- 
page of all descriptions, the state has furnish- 
ed. Not stopping to inquire what other 
states are doing for the cause of the country, 
or how much they were receiving from the 
Federal Government, Massachusetts has 
thought only of doing merc than her full 
duty, with the fullest confidence that the pa- 
triotism of her people would never falter in 
the presence of any danger, or in the prospect 
of any sacrifice of blood or treasure that 
might be required of her; and her statute- 
book to-day bears witness of her devotion to 
the common welfare, so far as money is con- 
cerned, by the authority which was given to 
the Executive on the 21st day of May last, to 
loan to the United States, in addition to all 
expenses she might incur in the prosecution 
of the war, the further sum of seven millions 
of dollars 


Maine has in the field, we 
uments, 

Rhode heland has ',282 men in the field, in 
her own regiments) Four hundred have yo- 
luntecred out of the state, and 420 men have 
enlisted in Providence alone for the naval 
service, She has three battalions, and three 
batteries of artillery preparing. When these 
latter are in the field, her quota will be more 
than filled 

New York has about 60,000 men in the 
field, and about 25,000 ready for being mus- 
tered into service. 


believe, ten re- 


Ohio has in actual service 32,088 men. In 
Western Viryinia, 21 regiments; in Kentucky, 
# regiments; in Missouri, 2 regiments. There 
are in camp full, or nearly full and rapidly 
filling, 15 regiments of infantry, 1 regiment of 
artillery, and 5 regiments of cavalry. The 
number of these that can be immediately 
called from camp into active service is 14,297. 
In the field and prepared for service Ohio has 
thus about 47,000 men. 

Indiana has 35,357 (her full quota) én actual 
service. In addition to this there are six re- 
giments now ready for the field as soon as 
arms can be procured, and sixteen more or- 
gaftized and rapidly filling up. Indiana's re- 
cord is a proud one. 

Of the other states we have at present no 
accounts. Illinois, we judge, has her full 
quota in the field. Of our own state, we 
have endeavored to obtain an official state- 
ment, but so far without success—which, we 
admit, does not look remarkably well. The 





Washington telegraphic ca Tespondent of m, 
associated press says -— 
Ivania has re 
mecha 


Curtin are expected to arrive here in the 
part of next week. 


And a telegram from Harrisburg says thet 
“Governor Curtin is beset with application: 
for the acceptance of new regiments, but tha 
Pennsylvania bas a'ready a sufficient number 
of regiments to meet all the 
made upon her by the National 
and they are now being filled and equipped 
as rapidly as could be desired.” 

But this kind of talk is not entirely atisy:. 
tory. We would rather that AdjutantGens 
ral Biddle would answer our letter, yg, 
state has done well, let it rece!ve praise; bat 
if ill, we want no false plumage. 

MR. SEWARD’S WARNING, 

The great event of the past week has been 
the Circular sent by the Secretary of State 
to the Governors of all the States on theses. 
board and the lakes, advising that they 
“ports and harbors on the seas and lakes 
should be put in a condition of complete de- 
fence.” The Secretary says that there is lens 
prospect of any controversy with forvigr. 
States now than at any previous period dy. 
ring the insurrection, but that “it ia, never. 
theless necessary now, a8 it has hitherto been, 
to take every precaution that is possible to 
avoid the evils of a foreign war, to be super. 
induced upon those of a civil commotios 
which we are endeavoring to cure.” 

The issue of the circular in question took 
every one by surprise, as it was not supposed 
that anything had occurred to render our 
foreign relations more unsatisfactory thas 
hitherto; and yet if this were the case, why 
ask the States to anticipate the action of Con. 


a 


200 | gress, the proper authority in all such mat 
ters ’ 


It may be that the administration 
remonstrating in very decided terms againg 
the rumored allied expedition against Mexi. 
eo, and wishes the country to be prepared 
for a possible warlike result of such remon- 
strances, 

Whether this be the case or not, it is only 
acting like reasonable men, in view of the 
present unsettled condition of affairs, for the 
people of the North to put their coasts in a 
reasonable condition of defence. This city 
especially is sadly unpre the ex. 
penditure of a million or two of dollars now, 
may save us many millions in the future, 
Our coast should not lie at the mercy of any 
nation or nations. 

Of course it is beyond all denial the in- 
terest of the United States to remain at peace 
with the European Powers—and especially # 
a crisis like the present. The administration, 
if not smitten with judicial blindness, under- 
stand this probably even more clearly thas 
private citizens can do. But there is a point 
of course beyond which no administration 
can yield, for to do so would only invite fur- 
ther aggression. 

That the aristocracy of Great Britain are 
wasting no tears over the present troubles in 
the United States, is now very evident, Whe 
a man like Bulwer Lyttoa, who is something 
more than a mere “Sir” and ex-cabinet- 
ofticer, rejoices in the prospect of the United 
States being split into four separate nations 
as the Union, if it continues, would hang oe 
Europe as a gathering and destructive thunder 
cloud, others still more selfish doubtless wil 
not hesitate, so far as they dare, to help the 
dissolution along. 

Our hope of continued peace with England 
rests mainly upon the pecple of England— 
the “plain people,” as President Lincola wel 
phrased it. Their sympathies are naturally 
with us. Even at the agricultural meeting 
where Sir Edward Lytton made the speech 
to which we have alluded, a plain Afister Pu! 
ler said, with convincing foree, “I do no! 
agree with Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton that 
is desirable the United States should be spi 
up into three‘or four republics, and I point" 
the South American repubiics #8 an instance 
of what would probably ensue if the Unite’ 
States became divided.” 

But whether there is any immediate ac" 
of foreign complications or not, we think 
warning of Mr. Seward should be heeded. L 
no occasion should arise to test the azeng’) 
of the fortifications which may be erected, 
better. But if there should be occasion fr 
them, and they should not exist, we do 
bave sad cause to lament our want of © 
mon prudence. 


THE NAVAL EXPEDITION. 
As our contemporaries generally #* © 
ding to the cllien of the Novel Expo 
we suppose we may chronicle the sm¢ © 
fact it is now no secret, South oF North, “ 
a large expedition bas sailed from New To" 
and that from fifteen to twenty © - 
men will be taken on board at Annapolis. . 
to the destination of the expedition, _ 
vary. It probably is bound along * l 
wherever the enemy is found unprepare’. * 
the weather and the fates gt - 

Norfolk, Raleigh, Wilmington, 
Savannah, St. Augustine and Pensscols ae 
all be called upon in turn, or out of -~, 
pot-luck be taken with their hospitable 
bitants. tas 

This is the bright view of the 
readers would do well also to bear ip - 
that naval expeditions are of a pee - 
certain character. Waves and winds > 
very treacherous—and add aa of 
ment of hazard to the usual chance yo 
Therefore let us not be disheartened © = 
sad fate which so often bas befallen wel 
trived naval expeditions falls upor "” 
by keeping our hopes in ; 
good news of a splendid succes* come 
will be all the more heartily weico 


Our Marrary Derexces.—Simple 
works, mounted with heavy ordnance, 
been found to be no mean defences 
not have such erected at suitable pois® 
the defence of Philadelphia 
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THE WAR. 

There appears to be a difference of opinion 

at Washington as to the proper policy to be 

Mr. Seward, it is said, is in favor 
of simply defending at present the line of the 
Potomac, and carrying on the war offensively 
in the West, and on the coast; while other 
members of the Cabinet favor an immediste 
advance upon the enemy in Virginia, as weil 
as everywhere else. What Generals Scott 
and McClellan advise, we have not seen 
gated, though we infer that McClellan, at 
jeast, favors a forward movement. 

The enemy have retired upon Fairfax, and 
doubtless will seek their old battle-field at 
Bull Ran in case of an advance of the Union 
army in force. Their right, however, still 
rests upon the lower Potomac, where bat- 
teries have been erected that materially in- 
terfere, to say the least, with the navigation 
of the river. It is also reported that they are 
again approaching the fords of the Upper 
Potomac in force, though this is hardly pro- 
bable, in view of the drawing in of their 
centre. 

The blockade of the Potomac, we infer, is 
a measure that can only be counteracted by 
the employment of a land force, to attack the 
batteries that command the river in their 
turn, and hold the important positions after- 
wards. We suppose there is some good rea- 
gon for this not being attempted. It is well 
for all civilians to bear in mind that results 
whose desirableness is very obvibus to them, 
can scarcely be less obvious to military men. 
A man does not necessarily lose all his com- 
mon sense by becoming a military com- 
mander. 

We hope that to Gen. McClellan will be 
given a fair fleld and large discretion—though 
of course the President should see to it that 
the welfare of other great fields of action is 
not sacrificed without sufficient cause to suc- 
cess in that immediately before him. Every 
commander is of course desirous of present 
ing a good account in his own department; 
but, above all, should be the far-seeing, sound 
judging eye which takes in the whole field of 
war, from the furthest East to the furthest 
West. 

In Kentucky and Missouri things are evi- 
dently tending to a crisis, The Union forces 
in the latter state are drawing near the rebel 
army a8 rapidly as possible, and we shall 
soon have either some very good or very bad 
news from the West. In case of the latter, 
the wisdom of Gen. Cameron's order reapect- 
ing the fortifications of St. Louis, will not be 
very apparent. 

In Western Virginia, the roads seem to 
have become so bad, owing to the continuous 
rains, that the opposing forces have almost 
concluded to retire into winter quarters. 
There is considerable dissatisfaction ex pressed 
in Ohio and Indiana with the management 
of the Quartermaster’s department in that 
section, and even with the generalship dis- 
played. So far as we can perceive, how- 
ever, the campaign in Western Virginia has 
been more successful than anywhere else. 
That the rebels are complaining greatly of 
the management of their generals, especially 
Wise and Floyd—between the friends of 
whom a regular controversy is going on, to 
prove which is the poorer commander—is a 
tolerably good sign that they are by no 
means satisfied with the result of the sum 
mer campaign 


— —— 


A LONG LINE. 

A man occupies in the ranks a front of 10 
inches; a continuous line of 50,000 men there- 
fore, is nearly 16 miles long. 


As we estimate, a man occupies a front of 
twenty inches—which makes the statement as 
to the 16 miles correct. 100,000 men in line of 
battle would presenta front of thirty-two miles, 
In the usual two ranks of bottle array—‘ as 
the long line comes gleaming on"—it would 
give a front of nearly eight miles. Battles are 
not often fought in continuous fronts of this 
kind however. The inequalities and incum- 
brances of the ground alone would forbid it. 
But such an estimate will afford a glimpse of 
the difficulty in handling an army of 100,000 
men, for instance. Not many men can do 
that. A general may be a perfectly good 
leader for ten thousand men, who could not 
manage twenty thousand; and many can 
manage twenty thousand, who could not 
one hundred. Of Napoleon an opponent 
once said—*“ The little rascal, he could man- 
age all France, if you would bring it before 
him ;” but he was one man ina generation. 
A general should not be given up as incap 
able because he fails in the command of a 
large army. He may do as well as Napoleon 
himself with a small command. Probably 
few of our revolutionary generals would have 
been equal as a partisua leader to Marion. 
The great thing is to get the right man in the 
right place 


GENERAL HOUSTON. 


A recent letter from General Houston, of 
Texas, to the Richmond Kaquirer, defines his 
position as being thoroughly commitied to 
the rebellion. He says that he was opposed 
to secession, but after the people of Texas 
had “acquiesced” in it, he performed “all 
the acts of a dutiful and loyal citizen of the 
Southern Confederacy.” He further says :— 


Had I been disposed to involve Texas in 
civil war, 1 bad it in my power, for I was 
tendered the aid of seventy thousand men, 
and means to sustain myself in Texas, by 
adbering w the Union; but this I rejected, 
and in return for the offer I gave my advice 
to the Federal Government that I wanted no 
money, I desired no office, and I wished for 
ho troops; but if Mr. Lincoln was wise, an 
wished to confer a benefit upon the country, 
he would evacuate Forts Pickens and Sum- 
ter, recall all the Federal troops from Texas, 
and not take the counsel of such a man as 
General Scott, or his Administration would 
be disgraced. Notwithstanding this, when 
my message was reported to Mr. Lincoln, by 
his own messenger, it appeared that he did 
net believe that his agent had been faithful 
in the discharge of his trust in reporting my 
opinion. So strong was this belief that he 
lunmediately resolved to send another mes- 
Senger and troops to the South. - - 

The time has been when there was a pow- 
erful Union sentiment in Texas, and a wil- 
hingness on the part of many true patriots wo 


give Mr. ‘tncoln 
tration 07 the 
These times have 
Unton sentiment 
ptleed of it. 

When the millions of Persia invaded 
Greece, the were not more united 
in defence of their country and liberties than 
is Texas united in support of the Southern 
Confederacy. 

It therefore appears by the above that the 
stories that the Administration had offered 
to support Houston, if he would remain loyal, 
were true: but that Houston rejected those 
offers. It is a rather curious fact that the 
principle of loyalty to the State goveraments 
works so differently in different casea Thus 
Houston, a prominent Union man, supports 
the action of Texas—while 
Buckner, and other ultra State loyalty men, 
do not support the action of Kentucky, but 
oppose it even by force of arma. 


a falr trial in the sdminis- 
Goverament * * 


by. If there is any 
Texas now I am not ap- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Tax Sea. (La Men.) From the French of 
M. J. Micumiet, of the Faculty of Letters, 
author of “A Hist of " “ Love,” 


“ Woman,” “ The Child.” “ The Insect.” 

“ The Bird,” “ Women of the French Revolu- 

tion,” &c., &c. Translated the latest 

Paris edition. - Published by Rudd & Carleton, 

New York 

This book of the sea offers a great contrast 
to the grave and dry scientific treatises upon 
the subject to which we are accustomed, and 
even to the comparatively graphic work of 
Maury, from whose observations a consider- 
able part of its data is drawn. Philosopher, 
historian, man of science, though Michelet 
be, he is pre-eminently a sentimentalist, and 
as a sentimentalist he has treated his present 
subject. His observations, facts and theories 
read like a romance. His heroes are the 
ocean itself and its denizens, from the micro- 
scopic atom to the higher organizations en- 
dowed with the gift of the “beautiful, warm, 
red blood,” upon which he lavishes his clo- 
quence, 

Heroes, we have said, but in truth the 
word should be heroines, The author of 
“La Femme” and “L'Amour” has a fixed 
idea approaching mania, and that idea is 
femininity, maternity. The universe offers, 
one would think, no other phenomena to his 
mind. His impersonations of nature, ani- 
mate and inanimate, become laughable, so 
saturated are they with this idea. From the 
sea herself, “ the great prolific mother,” “the 
violent and terrible mistress whom we must 
adore, but must also subdue,” he pursues his 
theme through the creatures of the sea, the 
Polypes, the Medusa, that “delicious crea- 
ture, with her visible innocence, and her 
rainbow of tender colors,” who appears to 
M. Michelet to exert “the thousand attrac- 
tions of an innocent and unconscious co- 
quetry,” even to his especial beloved one, the 
whale, whom he denominates “the great wo- 
man of the sea,” “the same in organization 
and in sensitiveness,” (we hope our lady read- 
ers are prepared with their best curtseys for 
this comparison,) “ Fish above, and Woman 
beneath.” 

Upon this subject of the whale Michelet is 
great. The main purpose of his book would 
seem to be a pathetic plea that they may, for 
at least filly years, be left at peace, to be 
happy and multiply, and wax great in their 
old way, before cruel harpooners invaded 
their peaceful lives. He eulogizes, in terms 
warmer than any he has reserved for his own 
species, their sweet dispositions, their excel- 
lent domestic virtues, and especially “ the 
touching graces of maternity” manifested. by 
the ladies of the family. 

It is all very funny, That is the main im- 
pression we bring away from the perusal of 
the book; though it is doubtless a work 
evincing much scientific acquirement, and 
certainly succeeds in arraying useful facts in 
most attractive guise, and as such is a book 
to be welcomed by all interested in such 
knowledge. 

The most decided objection we find to it is 
its constant reiteration of a misty and ab- 
surd philosophy about the universa) soul 
which, the same in all, is endeavoring to as- 
cend the scale of organization. It seems an 
obscure and feeble holding to the old doc- 
trine of metamorphosis, but without the vi- 
tality of a veal belief. We quote a passage, 
almost at random 

“Not yet may God repose; a creation 
must rise above yours, ye Polypes, a thing 
which ye do not fear, That rival is not the 
tempest, you would brave it; nor the fresh 
water, you would build beside it. It is not 
even the earth, which by degrees is invading 
your constructions. What, then, is that other 
power’ In yourself, in ee there is an 
ambition to cease to be one. In your Repub 
lic there is a certain creature who, in con- 
stant anxiety and yearning, repeats that the 
pertection of this vegetating existence is not 
real life. It constantly dreams of a freer and 
more expanded life, navigating hither and 
thither, penetrating and viewing the un- 
known world even at the hazard of ship- 
wreck; that thing is—the soul.” 

Can any sane being, not a Frenchman, de 
fine for us the meaning of this transcenden 
tal nonsense? We do not understand it, but 
we feel instinctively that it is unsafe and un 
true nonsense. We presume it involves the 
theory of the gradual progression of creation 
from lowest to highest organization by 
virtue of a power inherent in matter and 
acting regularly. This theory, which when 
advocated some years ago in the woth 
called “ Vestiges of Creation,* gained 80 
many readers and so extensive a popularity, 
we supposed to have heen quite set to reat 
by the geological discoveries Mh which we 
find the epochs of creation so strongly and 
distinctly marked, and with this universal 
law, that the most perfect specimens of the 
different epochs were those first deposited, 
while the species steadily degenerated from 
that until the time when the new order ot 
existence rose to life. By what orderly law 
the Crestor forms His will into actuality we 
cannot know, but we protest against the 
theory of unbroken and gradual progression 
which would make man the direct descen- 
dant of a monkey. We must make another 
extract illustrative of another phase of this 
same pantheistic absurdity. It needs no 
comment. 








seen central! light, 
them with joy, floods them with life. First 
flower of instructive — Already hem 
, who sry the little word w 

to all prayer—that oA! that 
which contents and 
Heaven. When the Indian utters it at sun- 


he well knows that all that innocent 
w of mother-of- pearl, and hum- 
blest shells, utters it with him, from the 
depths of the seas!" 


The poetic fancies with which Michelet 
adorns the life of the sea, are often very cap- 


feathery 
loving and onbating tendrils of the vine, 
but finer in tendril, infinitely more splen- 


did in their and contrasting, yet 
cogane harmonizing colors. The 
flashing 

tender 


th 
8] 
of the molluscs reflect lights, 


the 
agitates his delicate and clegant arms. 

But his most enthusiastic fancies cluster 
about the pearl, fairest and purest of jewels. 
His description of it ig a prose poem. 

“T fully understand what the sight of the 
pearl su of feeling and fancy to the 
charmingly untutored the woman 
heart, that dreams, and fancies, and is stirred 


by a sweet and and uncomprehended 
emotion, That is not exactly a person, 
but neither, on other hand, is it exactly a 


thing. What adorable whiteness ; no, call it 
not mere whiteness, but candor, virginal can- 
dor; no, not virginal, but better still. For 
your young virgins, sweet and modest as 
they are, have always a slight dash of young 
tartness and verdancy. No, the pearl’s can- 
dor rather resembles that of the innocent 
oung bride, so pure, yet so submissive to 
ove. 

“No ambition to shine. Our pearl softens, 
almost cuaprueee its lighta, At first, you see 
only a dull white; it is only when you have 
taken a second and closer glance that you 
discover its mysterious iris, its exquisite glan- 


cing and pure light. 
Fr he son of tke sea put bis beautiful dream 


into his shell, the shell into the mother of- 
pearl, and she into the pearl, which is but the 
concentration of hervelf. 

“ But the 1, we are told, only comes to 
her mother In consequence of some wound, 
some continued 5) which withdraws 
or absorbs all vulgar life into poetry, 

“I have been told that the great ladies of 
the East, more delicate and tas eful than our 
vulgar rich, shun the diamond, and allow 
their soft skin to be touched only by the 
pearl. And, in truth, the brilliancy of the 
diamond is not in accord with the light of 
love, A necklace and a pair of bracelets of 
fine pearls are the harmonious and true deco- 
rations for woman; instead of diverting the 
glance of the lover, they move him, make 
tenderness more tender—say to him—* No 
noise—let us love!’ The pearl seems amor 
ous of woman, and woman of the pearl. The 
ladies of the North, when they have once put 
on pearl ornaments, never aflerwards remove 
them, but carry them night and day conceal 
ed beneath their attire. On very rare occa- 
sions, if the rich fur cape, lined with white 
satin chances to slip aside, we may catch a 
momentary glimpse of the happy ornament, 
the inseparable necklace.” 


With which clasp of pearls we think we 
will close our string of quotations. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

Aut the woollen factories in the country 
are now working as hard as they can, and 
many of the cotton factories are changing 
their machinery to make woollen goods. The 
machine shops cannot make machinery fast 
enough to supply the demand, nor does the 
country produce a proper supply of wool, 

We have a report from New York that the 
United States Government has sent large or 
ders for army woollens to Europe, and that 
the news has caused great excitement among 
our manufacturers, 

A petacument of cavalry and infantry, 
with one piece of artillery, has had a severe 
skirmish near Pilot Knob, Mo., and drove 
the rebels back with heavy loss. Our cavalry 
advanced and attacked the enemy, then re 
treated upon the infantry, who, having got 
their gun in position, the cavalry uncovered 
it, onl the enemy, taken completely by sur 
prise, fled. 

Tue Cincionati Gazette states that General 
Cameron bore Weat with him an order from 
the President superseding Fremont, and 
cbrecting Gen. Hunter to take command, the 
use of the order being discretionary with 
Cameron, but that the latter, being satisfied 
from what he saw of the necessity forachange, 
delivered the order, and that the change wil! 
take place next Tuesday. On the other hand 
advices from St. Louia, in the Cincinnati Com 
mercial, contradict the recent statements 
about the fortifications, expenditures, &£« 

Tue Pacific telegraph line has been com 
pleted to Salt Lake city, and in a few days 
will be finished to Ban Francisco, so that the 
distant shores of the Pacific will be in direct 
communication with us by telegraph in afew 


days. 

Tur. successor of Gen Anderson in the 
leadership of the South western column of 
the Federal forces in Kentucky must not be 
confounded with the Gen. Sherman of arti 
lery notoriety, who is assigned to the com 
mand of the great Southern expedition about 
to sail from Annapotis. 

Avoruen officer has been ordered to the 
command of the blockading for « off Charles 
ton harbor, in place of the one now in com 
mand. This indicates that the report that th 
Nashville bas run the blockade ws credited 
the Navy Department 

Fremont is « Major General of the regular 
army. He outranks Wool, who is only Ma 
jor General by brent 


cB Mt is a suame, husband, that I have 
to sit here mending your old clothes.” “ Don't 
say a word alwut it, wife; the least said the 
soones. mended.” 
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than and 
- f- killed and 7 wounded, one mortally, 

one missing Col. wee Oy y 
—— with a shell. The t tive 

The inhesy of the force were 
Virginia mil The Col. Ashby ed 
—-\. Col, Turner Ashby, of Fauquier, re- 

to be the best cavalry officer in the 
ee Ap 
he cannon captured is a fine new siege 
un, well mou and in good order, with 
exception of a of one axle uring 
the fight. It was stationed og | 
the abutment of the bridge. hen 
about being retaken the rebels, a : 
femy | nail was driven into the vent, which 
as already been drawn out. 

The United Mates a remained on the 
field all of Wednesday night and yesterday 
ws having | ht across the river the 
remainder of 10,000 bushels of wheat cap 
tured from the rebels’ military which 
they were about to transport te Leesburgh, 
an order was given for the whole force to re- 
tire to the Maryland side. 

The Chaplain, who was taken prisoner, 
says that be he was captured eighty seven 
were killed and wounded, and ! ad been car 
ried from the field. There was nothing posi 
tively known as to Col, Ashby having been 
killed, and it was not generally credited. 

RENEWAL OF THE FIGHT. 

The fight was renewed by the rebels on 
the 18th. Major Gould fired upon them with 
cannister from the Columbiad, which waa 
captured from the rebela on Tuesday, and 
drove them back, but not until the vandals 
had burned the mill of Mr, A. Hl. Herr, and 
took the miller prisoner, who they charged 
with pee bye ape to the Union tre 
of the 12,000 bushels of wheat being brought 
there to grind. 


The o was in progress when our in- 
formant left The women and children were 


fleeing in great terror to the Maryland shore 
in anticipation of the town being burned. 

Sanvy Hoox, Oct. 18.—The mill of Meaars, 
Herr & Welsh, at Harper's Ferry, was burned 
to-day by the rebel forces under Col. Ashby, 
after our troops had taken 20,000 bushels of 
wheat from there, and retired to their origi 
nal position opposite the Ferry, after the vie 
torious engagement at Bolivar, Va. 

Major Gould, in command of this post, or 
dered hia three companies, ©, Land K, anda 
detachment of Col. Geary's Pennsylvanians 
under arma. 

Captain Tompkins, of the Rhode Island 
artillery, opened from the Maryland Heigtts 
with his battery against the rebela, woile 
Cay n Shriber, of the 18th Massachusetts 
volunteers, with his two twelve pounders, 
and the captured $2-pounder, attended to 
those appearing on Loudoun mountain. The 
rebels were driven back, #0 as to prevent the 
further destruction of Harper's Ferry, which 
is threatened by Col. Ashby. 

The families remaining in Harper's Ferry 
are fast cunigruting to Maryland. 

Daunnestown, Oct. 17.--A gentleman from 
Berlin informa me that intelligence had 
reached the Point of Kocks to the etfeet that 
the enemy's forces, which retreated back to 
the foot of the mountains and the Shenan 
doah Valley, on the approach of the sickly 
season along the river line, have left their re 
treala, and are now pushing for the Potomac 
in large numbers. It in stated that they had 
reached Charlestown, and would make their 
appearance at every ford or crossing on the 
Upper Potomac, Should this intelliyence be 
contirmed, (and | place eredit in the rtate 
ment,) it is not unlikely we may have some 
enoounters befor: next week 


near 
wee 
ten 


serious 
Tue Reroaren Exoacement av New 
ORLEAN® In relation to the recent telegra 


phic account in the Nortolk papers we bave 
nothing authentic yet. The Peverat irg, Va 
papers of the 15th have some further partion 
lars concerning the reported engagement 
below New Orleans, and the particularity of 
the account would imply that there im really 
some truth in the statement. (ine them 
says 

“ The Turtie, (iron plated, with sharpened 
prow under water,) ran againat the Probie 
without firing a gun, and ir mediately sunk 
her by staving in her sides, she, in the mean- 
time, being tired upon by the whole squa 
dron, but the balls glancing from her iron 
form without effecting the least damag~. 

* The Turtle touen turned on the other two 
vessels, which, seeing the fate of their com 
panion, endeavored to get out of tbe way, in 
which effort they were driven on shore, their 
crews deserting them. Com. Holling, in hy 
report, says be thinks he will be able Ww cap 
ture and carry them both into New Orleans 

*The Prevle cannot be rained. A larg 
number of prisoners, arms, ammunition, & 
were taken during the action, Com. Hollins 
conftirins the account of the defeat of Billy | 
W tieon's Zouaves, ow Santas Mowe Ieland Tae | 
city was iiluminated in cons quence the 
news of the vietory of follins | 

The force of the Union fleet was 40 guns | 
and 1,000 men, while the litthe Confederat 
moeqaio fleet wae 16 pons and 400 men 
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6@ Faanca Wivowsa—<According to the 
recent French census only seven per cent. of 
widows marry again, while widower: enter 
the connublal state to twice that ratio, 
French widows it seoms are not so dangerous 


aa they are in this country. 


t® The gates which close the Southern 


ports— Fri-gates, 


GH” Bulwer's Laat of the Ravone waa not 
the last. There was one more Barron left, 


and we've got him in Fort Lafayette, 


feelings can have none but indifferent feel- 


courtesy. The lightning is silent and play- 
ful, it is the rent and wounded air that walls 


in thunder. 


G@” An excellent character was engraven 
on the tombstone of a lady in these few 


words: 
“She was always busy and always quiet.” 


tW™ After asking your name in the state 
of Arkansas, the natives are in the habit of 
saying in a confidential tone :—* Well, now, 
what wer yer name before yer moved to these 


parts" ’ \ f 
RECAPTURE OF LEXINGTON 


Major White, with 150 men, has routed the 
rebel garrieon of 400, and capture’ Lexing- 
ton, with the sick and wounded, together 


with a quantity of guna, pistols, &c. 
Price ls believed to be on full retreat to Ar 
kansas, 


Several comgesins of the rebels have been 


routed by small parties of Union troopa. 


Sr. Louts, Oct, 20.--Work on the flea- 
tions has not been suspended, and no order to 


that effect was ever insued, 
Tun Poromac, 

on Sunday pight 

them struck. 


Tux Suwren.—There is «a doubtful rumor 
that this privateer has been captured by the 


Powhatan off Barbadoes 


MIBSOURL 
Inontow, Mo., Oct. 17. 
than that at Bi, 


with by the rebels on the Iron Mountain rail 


road, and no rebelaare now known to be near 


the road. 


The Eighth Wisconsin regiment ia now here, 
and another regiment with Major SchoMeld's 
battery of artillery ia understoad to be on the 
thie point secure 


road, which will make 


aygaingt attack. 


The rebela are reported in large force 25 
miles below this point, but nothing definite is 


known as to their number or designa, 


Synacuns, Mo, October 17.—A_ mossenger 
from Gen, Fremont’s head-quartera, now at 
Warsaw, on the Osage River, arrived to-day 


with despatches for Gen, McK inatry. 
It was said that the Kebel General, Price, 
had made a stand in Cedar county, twenty 


five miles from Osceola, with 20,000 well 
armed and disciplined troops, and a large 


force of irregular militia On the arrival of 
Gen, Fremont at Wareaw, the opposite bank 
of the Osage river waa filled with rebel horse 


men, who were dispersed with a few rounds 


of canniater. 
Gien. Fremont had begun preparations to 
lay a pontoon bridge across the Osage when 


the measenger left, and it was supposed his 


army would be across the river by Wednes 
day night. He was determined to push on 
with the utmost vigor, and would probably 
soon come up with the enemy, and force him 
t» fight or retreat, 

The county town of Cedar county, where 
Price is preparing tor battle, is called © Fre 
mont.” Major General Fremont may have 
his firet great battle at or near « town named 
ifter him. 

Gen, Siegel's advance in already across the 
Osage. Hm cavalry today had a skirmish 
with one of the enemy's mounted parties, and 
took three prisoners, Tle is in possession of 
the bridge over the Pomme de Terre river, 
with infantry and artillery, The main body 
of the enemy ia reported tor In forty five 
miles distant 

Sywactusn, Mo, Oct. 1s—-The rebel Gene 
ral, Hardee, who has recently been reported 
in Kentucky, is said ty be marching to the 
aid oof Gen Price with twenty thousand 
troops, and i expected to reach him by next 
Sun day 

Nothing base been heard from our advance 
guard beyond the Ovage, to day 

Sr. Loum, Oet, 17. The Democrat learns 
that Dr. Wimer, Surgeon of the Twenty 
third Dlinois Regiment, of Col. Mulligan’s 
Brigade, started on Wednesday, by order of 
(ien. Curtia, for Price's headquarters, 
with ap offer to effect the liberty of Col Mui 
ligmn, Oy len lering in his piace the release 
of Gen, Frost, who was taken after the cap 
ture of Camp Jackson, trom his parole of 
heoneor We hear aleo that « like exchange 
will be tendered for Col Bowen 

Adjutant General Smith bas raised over 
10.000 taen for the Missourl State Militia, 
and things he will be enabled in due season 
t) oblate Lie rematoder of tbe 42 006 


FROM WASHINGTON 


reports about the rebel army being in 


ih 


le 
full retreat for Manaseas are founded on con 


jecture, At least nothing of it is known in 
quarters most entitled to contidence 
As stated in a previous dispatch, a large 


reconooitering party proceeded as 


Vienna, but r turned before Gen. MeClellan 
the village 


had quire reached 


tivo, Wadeworth wer 


| half of Farrfax Court House, with a compare 
From observations, it 
conjectured that the gebel force there ! 


tively sroall emeort 
Wae 
was composed of 
fantry aud «a “attalon 
wae fired og, bul reached their Camp without! 
resorung lo aoy CXtracrdioary haste, 

From a gentiecman who is presumed to pos 


boul two regiments of u 


wlecavalry 


as (be Ces. Opportunities of judging, it is as | 
certained that toe enemy has been alterna’ely | 


retiring aod advaccing within a breadth of 


| five or eix m Jee of our lines 


Forty veesels went down 
none of the shot fired at 


No other bridge 
River has been interfered 


far as or drowned 


t within «a mile and a | 


The eseort 


LATEST Ezuws. - 


FROM MISSOURI. 


Dereat ov Twe Rewers on Leen 
200 Pamoxens Usarrunep—Gan, 


fi 





forced 
that the 
battle. 
FROM WASHINGTON. 
Forwarp Movemunt ov tax Puswsriva- 
wta Reannve.—W asmineton, October 3— 
The entire division of the of Oe Metal, 
under the command of 
ee eee era 
leaving their tents al . 
Sn he ae ib Reta 
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ee 
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A 235 2 as 
na ; 
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. other vessels in tow arrived 
with the Ke solute, notwithstanding the 
from the battery upon them. 

The tug Murray came a during last night 


i 


FE 


with schooners in tow. un- 
hurt, thoagh fred upon. The Murray reture- 
ed the compliment, 

The s«hooner John Beatty, from New 
York, loaded with hay and cement for the 
Government hae alao been captured. 

Sup goset ans the Potomac is closed is 
aff the fact that the United States 
|  - Union, which went down the river 

om Washington on Friday night, wih a 

mymaster on board, destined for Fortress 

onroe, was obliged to return, that 
she found it impessibie vo get past the formi- 
dable batteries which the revels have opened. 
Her commander reports that sev new 
batteries have been erected on the Virginia 
banks of the river. 

InevauctTions to Burren Consuta mm 
Bicckapen Vowrsa—Lord Lyons has ad- 
dressed a brief circular to her Majesty's con- 
suls in the Southern Ststea, enclosing the fol- 
lowing as embodied in the official note of the 
Becretary of State, via. 

“The law of blockade which does not per- 
mitn vessel in a blockaded port to take om 
board cargo afier the commencement of the 
blockade, will be expected to be strictly ob- 
served by all vessels blockaded by the naval 
forces of the United States.” 

Lord Lyons lostructs those consuls to take 
this law for their guidance. 

Tux Hawaiian Government bas declared 
ite strict neutrality in the American war, 
and will vot allow privateers to enter tts bar 
bors. 

Hy the steamship . Etna, off Cape Race, we 
have later news from Europe, Cotton closed 
firm, breadstuffs had ao upward tenlency, 
and provisions were quiet but eieady. Lt was 
reported that the Prince Napoleon had sent 
the Emperor ot France an unportant State 
mper on American affaim The King of 

russian had paid a two days’ vist to the Em 
peror Napoleon, 

Death or Tomas Witony,—Barriwonn, 
Oct.10-- The venerable Thomas Wildey, the 
founder of Odd Fellowship, died at his rem 


dence in this city this morning, very sud 
he nly 

iW Tun Loxspos Smorutvcks — None 
yes have « lapeed since this braneh of liber 


was introduced, and these boys, it im seid, 
£1190 Their united 
earnings tor the last financial year amounted 


to (4.546 the blachiog 


have carned about 


asuen fepres oling 


and polishing of no less than 111 ro pairs 
Of Deenrta 

CW A ieatvires Fasnecy--In the Le 
gend of the Tree of Life, published in New 
York, (776, occurs the following “ Trees 
aml woods have twice aave | the world firet 
by the ark, then by the eres making full 
amends for the evil fruit of the tree in Para 
dine, by (hat which was borne on the tree in 
dolyotha p 

CPW A lacy lately received « letter from 


her daughter, living tn Virwinia, inquiring if 
ona a voyage, had 
in wom! faith, that 
“ehe presumed not Northern ports 
were so cle blockaded by the Svewthern 
camels Ubat it would be impossible for hos 


her brother, who was 


yet returned, an wiiing, 
ms the 
wel 
war 


ship to vet inte port vs 





t® sir Bouchier Palk Wrey, Bar, fas 
made over the whole of the wame of hie 
North Devon property, in the parishes of 
Tawstock, Tawton, Justow and Brannaton, t 
the ooeupying tenanta, on paymentof « small 
sum for cach farm per acre per annum 

tW™ Nothing can be had in this world 


Without paying its pr The fooliah mother 


| fears to let her son pursue the natural sports 


| bee fittioy his re, lest he 
she will not pay the price of 


should be run over 


bravery and maniiacss, and therefore 


ichild grows 


her 


pa cowardly booby Kmermn 


the first Ove regiments of Connecti 


were but tour men who could not 


| tw! 


; Cut, te 
wrie their pamea These “mudsills” of 
Connecucut have to fight Southern gentile- 


men | ke those taken at Port Hatteras, where, 
in « company of sixty-four, but five were able 
| to sign their names to the roll. 
iw Time is like a creditor who allows 
| ample space to make up accounta, but is in- 
exorible at last. 
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THE DYING WIFE. 


Lag the babe upon my bosom, let me feel his 


eweet, warm breath. 

Por 0 strange chill o'er me passes, sod | know 
tat i i death 

I woeld gase upon the treasure, scarcely given 
ere I go, 

Peel bie roey dimpled Gfagers wander o'er my 
cheek of mow 

lem passing through the waters. bul « bieased 
shore appears — 

Knee beside me, husband, dearest, ict me kine 
ewny thy tears. 

Wreetie with thy grief, a Jecod strove fom 
midnight enti! day , 

Th mag leeve an angel's blessing when I! vanishes 
oway 

Lag the babe upon my bosom, ‘ts not long be 
cam be there — 

Bee! bow to my heart he nesties ‘tie the pearl I 
love to wear, 

If im afer years beside thee site another in my 


chair. 
Though ber voice be sweeter muck. and my face 
than here less fair. 


If « cherub cell thee Gither, fer more beautiful 
than thie, 

Love thy fret born, oh, my bushand, turn not 
from the motherlens 

Teli kim sometimes of hie mother you wil! call 
him by thy name- 

@hield him from the wiles of sorrow 
oh, gently blame 


if he errs, 


Lead bim sometimes where I'm sleeping, | will 
anewer if be calla, 

And my breath wil) etir hie ringlets when my 
volce in blessing falls, 

Hie soft, blue epee will brighton with « wonder 
whence it came, 

In bie heart, when years pase over, he will And 
his mothers name 


Tt said that every mortal walke bel ween two 
angels here, 

One records the If, but blots it, If before the 
midaight drear, 

Man repenteth. if uncancelled, then he seals it 
for the skies, 

And tbe right hand ange! weepeth, bowing low 
With veiled even 


Iwill be hie right band angel, scaling up the 
gved tor Heaven 

Mriving thet the midnight watches find no mie 
deed antorgiven 

You will not forget me, darting, when I'm sleep 
ing ‘neath the ead 

Love the bebe upon my bosom, ae 1 lowe thoe 
eat te Grod 


THE TALE HE TOLD THE MARINES, 


Now miod, 1 will not guarantee the truth 
of this, Tecan only tell it you as he told it 
we Lt sounds hmprobable, certainly, but no 
one can eay it ie impossible. What is there 
bt prevent a lady, if she is so inclined, from 

Hut that would spoil the story. And 
there is ne law of nature, 1 suppose, to re 
strain a man who ls so devold of gentlemanly 
feeling as he ie ——. But that would tell 
you what # coming. It ie no gourd saying he 
was intoxicated, because I defy you to get 
drank on sherry and soda water; and to lay 
it to the heat of the season is absurd, for it 
war a remarkably cool evening for August 
No! Jenkyns it a man who has had some 
strange experiences, and this was not the 
least strange among them. Still, mind, I 
will not guarantee the truth of tiie; though, 
by the way, yen don't offen find a man tell 
the same tale twice In exactly the same way, 
a it ie mot true, and | have heard him tell 
this twice The first time was at a dinner at 
Lord Well, it does not matter where 
It » sometimes advisable not to mention pro 
per names | don't think mentioning this 
would do any harm, though—at a dinner at 
Lord's cricket ground, and the second time 
was on the cooasion of which Tam speak 
ing, when | found him drinking sherry and 
soda water and smoking cheroots with three 
officers of marines, one of whom, with five 
gloves (lady's eix-and a-half) and a withered 
rose before him, was telling how“ after 
leading me on in this way, afer gaining, my 
young affections in this treacherous manner, 
by Jowe' sir, she throws me over, and mar 
ries Blubber ” 

“ It's like the sea,” anid the seoond marine 

“It's woman that sejuices all mankind,” 
said the third Marine 

“It reminds me of what once happened to 
myself,” sail Jenkyns; “you know the story,” 
he continued, turning to me, “So just order 
yourself some sherry and sxla-water, ah! 
and while you are about it order some for me 
wo, and you can pay for them both when 
they come; then 1 shan't be put out Pay- 
ing for anything always puts me out. Thank 
you' I'l) try one of your cigars, Well! gen- 
Uemen,” turning to the Marines, “ some time 
age 1 war staying with Sir George P 
Pr House, P—«hire Great number of 
poople there—all kinds of amusements going 
on. Driving, riding, fishing, shooting, every- 
thing in fact. Sir George's daughter, Fanny, 
was often my companion in these expeditions, 
and | was considerably struck with her, For 
she wae 4 girl to whom the epithet ‘stun 
ning’ applies better thao any other that I am 
acquainted with, She could ride like Nim 
rod, she could drive Mie Jehu, she could row 
like Charon, she could dance like Terps 
chore, sbe could run like Diana, she walked 
like Juno, and she looked like Venus I've 
even seen her smoke.” 

“One good peint in her character, at any 
rate,” said the third Marine. 

“Just like the sex!” said the «cond Ma 


“Ah! she wass stunner,” continued Jen. 


gudgeons, seized her hand, pressed i( \) my 
waistcoat, and in burning accents entreated 
her to become my wife. 

“* Don't be a fool! she sald ‘Now drop it, 
dv! and pat me afresh werm on’ 

“'Oh! Panny,’ I exclaimed; ‘don't talk 
about worme when marriage is in question 
Only say—’ 

“*T tell you what it is, now,’ she replied, 
angrily, ‘if you don't drop tt I'll piteh you 
out of the boat.’ 

“Gentlemen,” aid Jenkyna, with strong 
emotion, “1 did not drop it; and I give you 
my word of honor, with a sudden shove she 
sent me flying into the water; then seizing 
the sculls, with a stroke or two she put seve- 


laughter that fortunately prevented her from 
going any further. I swam up and climbed 
into the boat. ‘Jenkyns! sald I to myself, 
‘revenge! revenge" | disguised my feelings. 
I laughed—hideous mockery of mirth—I 
laughed Pulled to the bank, went to the 
house, and changed my clothes. When | ap 
peared at the dinner-table, 1 perceived that 
everyone had been informed of my ducking- 
universal laughter greeted me. During din 
ner Fanny repeatedly whispered to her neigh 
bor, and glanced at me Amothered laugh 
ter invariably followed. ‘Jenkyns" said I, 
‘revenge! The opportunity soon offered. 
There was to be « balloon ascent from the 
lawn, and Fanny had tormented her father 
into letting her ascend with the wronaut. | 
instantly took my plane; bribed the wronaut 
to plead iliness at the moment when the 
machine should have risen; learned from 
him the management of the balloon, though 
I understood that pretty well before, and 
calmly awaited the result, The day came 
The weather was fine The balloor was in- 
flated. Fanny was in the car. Everything 
was ready, when the mronaut suddenly 
fainted. He was carried into the house, and 
Bir George acoompanied him tw see that he 
was properly atiended to. Fanny waa in 
despair 

“*Am 1 to lose my air expedition she 
exclaimed, looking over the aide of the car, 
‘Home one understands the management of 


this thing, surely’ Nobody! Tom! she 
called out to me, ‘you understand it, don't 
you’ 


"* Perfectly!’ 1 answered 

“* Come along then" she eried, ‘be quick ; 
before papa comes back.’ 

“The company in general endeavored to 
dissuade ber from her project, but of course 
in vain. After a decent show of hesitation, I 
climbed into the car. The balloon was cast 
off, and rapidly sailed heavenward. There 
was scarcely a breath of wind, and we rose 
almost straight up We rose above the 
house, and she laughed, and aald 

“* Tlow jolly" 

“We were higher than the highest trees 
and she smiled, and said it was very kind of 
me to come with ber, We were #o high that 
the people below looked mere specks, and 
she hoped that I thoroughly understood the 
management of the balloon. Now was my 
time . 

“*T understand the going up part, I an 
awered, ‘to come down is not so easy,’ and I 
whistled 

“What do you mean ! she cried, 

“Why, when you want to go up fhater, 
you throw some sand overboard,’ I replied, 
sulting the action to the word 

“* Don't be foolish, Tom,’ she said, trying 
to appear quite calm and indifferent, but 
trembling uncommonly 

“* Foolish" I said. ‘Oh, dear no! but 
whether I go along the ground or up in the 
air T like to go the pace, and so do you, Fan 
ny, know. Go it, you cripples" and over 
went another sand-bag 

“* Why, you're mad, surely,’ she whispered 
in utter terror, and tried to reach the baga, 
but I kept her back 

“*Only with love, my dear,’ 1 answered, 
amiling pleasantly, ‘only with love for you, 
Oh, Fanny, | adere you' Say you will be 
my wife’ 
“1 gave 
she replied, 
thought you would 
added, laughing a litt!e, notwithstanding her 
terror 

“*T remember it perfectly, 
‘but T intend to have a different reply to that, 
You see those five sand -bage—TI shall ask you 
five times to become my wife. Every time 
you refuse I shal) throw over a sand-bag—so, 
lady thir, as the cabmen would say, recon. 
sider your decision, and consent to become 
Mra. Jenkyna’ 

“*T won't” she said; ‘IT never will! and, 
let me tell you, that you are acting in a very 
ungentiomanly way to presse me thus’ 

“*You acted in a very lady-like way the 
other day, did you not, 1 rejoined, ‘when 
you knocked me out of the boat! She 
laughed again, for she was a plucky girl, and 
no mistake—-a very plucky girl. ‘However,’ 
I went on, ‘it's no good arguing about it 
will you promise to give me your hand 
“Never " she answered; ‘Tl go to Ursa 
Major first, though I've got a big enough bear 
here, in all conscience. Stay' you'd prefer 
Aquarius, woukdn't you 

“She looked so pretty that I was almost 
inclined to let her off (1 was only trying to 
frighten her, of course—I knew how high we 
could go safely well enough, and how valua- 
ble the life of Jenkyns was to his country); 
but resolution is one of the sirong points of 
my character, and when I've begun a thing I 
like to carry it through, so 1 threw over an 
other sand bag, and whistled the Dead March 
in Saul 


you an answer the other day,’ 
which 1 should have 
have remembered, she 


* one 


1 answered, 





“Come, Mr. Jenkyna,’ she said, suddenly, 
‘come, Tom, let us descend now, and I'll 
Promise to s@y nothing whatever about all 
this’ 


“1 continued the execution of the Dead 
March ° 

“Bet if you do not begin the descent at 
once I'll tell papa the moment I set foot on 
the ground.’ 

“1 laughed, seized another bag, and, look- 
img steadily at her, said 
« “WH you promise to give me your hand” 





ral yards between us, and burst into « fit of 


7 a 
*T've answered you already,’ was the re 


“Over went the sand, and the solemn notes 
of the Dead March resounded through the 
car 

“I thought you were « gentleman,’ raid 
Fanny, rising up in a terrible rage from the 
bottom of the car, where she hed been «it- 
ting, and looking perfectly beautifal in ber 
wrath; ‘I thought you were « gentleman, 
but I find I was mistaken; why, « chimney: 
sweeper would not treat a lady ip such « 
way. Do yeu know that you are risking 
your own life as well as mine by your ma- 
ness? 

“I explained that I adored ber so much 
that to die in her company would be perfect 
bliss, so that I begged she would not consider 
my feelings at all. She dashed her beaatiful 

hair from her face, and standing perfectly 
erect, looking like the Goddess of Anger or 
Boadicea—if you can fancy that personage 
in a balloon—she said 

“Tl command you to begin the descent this 
instant" 

“The Dead March, whistled in a manner 
essentially gay and lively, was the only re 
sponse, After a few minutes’ silence I took 
up another bag, and sald 

“*We are getting rather high, if you do not 
decide soon we shall have Mercury coming 
to tell us that we are trespassing—will you 
promise me your band 

“ Bhe sat in sulky silence in the bottom of 
the car. I threw over the sand. Then she 
tried another plan. Throwing herself upon 
her knees, and bursting into tears, she said 

“Oh, forgive me for what I did the other 
day' It was very wrong, and I am very 
sorry. Take me home, and I will be a sister 
to you.’ 

“*Not a wife Y said L. 

“'Tean't! IT can't! she answered. 

“Over went the fourth bag, and I began to 
think she would beat me, after all; for I did 
not like the idea of going much higher. I 
would not give in just yet, however. I whis 
ted for a few momenta, to give her time for 
reflection, and then said 

“*Fanny, they say that marriages are made 
in Heaven—if you do not take care, ours 
will be solemnized there.’ 

“T took up the fifth bag 

“*Come, I said, ‘my wife in life, or my 
companion in death! Which is it to be? and 
I patted the sand bag in a cheerful manner. 
She held her face in her handa, but did not 
answer. I nursed the bag in my arma, as if 
it had been a baby. 

“*Come, Fanny, give me your promise " 
“T could hear her sobs. I'm the most soft 
hearted creature breathing, and would not 
pain any living thing, and, I confess, she had 
beaten ne. I forgave her the ducking; I for- 
gave her for rejecting me. I was on the 
point of flinging the bag back into the car, 
and saying. ‘Dearest Fanny: forgive me 
for frightening you. Marry whomsoever you 
will. Give your lovely hand to the lowest 
groom in your stables—endow with your 
priceless beauty the Chief of the Panki-wan- 
ki Indians. Whatever happens, Jenkyns is 
your slave—your dog—your footstool, His 
duty, henceforth, ia to go whithersoever you 
shall order—to do whatever you shall com- 
mand.” | was just on the point of saying 
this, | repeat, when Fanny suddenly looked 
up, and said, with a queerish expression upon 
her toe 

** You need not throw that last bag over. 
I promise to give you my hand.’ 

“* With all your heart’ I asked, quickly. 
“*With all my heart,’ she answered, with 
the same strange look, 

*T tossed the bag into the bottom of the 
ear, and opened the valve. The balloon de 
scended , 

“* Gentlemen,’ sald Jenkyna, rising from 
his seat in the most solemn manner, aad 
stretching out his hand, as if he were going 
to take an Oath ‘Gentlemen, will you believe 
it! When we had reached the ground, and 
the balloon had been given over to its re- 
covered master—when I had helped Fanny 
tenderly to the earth, and turned towards her 
w receive anew the promise of her affection 
and her hand—will you believe it !—she gave 
me a box on the ear that upset me against 
the car, and running to her father, who at 
that moment came up, she related to him and 
the assembled company what she called my 
diagraceful conduct in the balloon, and ended 
by informing me that all of her hand that I 
was likely to get had been already bestowed 
upon my ear, whieh she assured me had been 
given with all her heart.’ 

“* You villain’ said Sir George, advancing 
towards me with a horse-whip in his hand. 
*You villain! I've a good mind to break this 
over your back.’ 

“* Sir George,’ said I, ‘ villain and Jenkyns 
must never be coupled in the same sentence; 
and as for the breaking of this whip, I'll re- 
lieve you of the trouble,’ and, snatching it 
from his hand, I broke it in two, and threw 
the pieces on the ground. ‘And now I shall 
have the honor of wishing you a good-morn- 
ing. Miss P———, I forgive you.” And I re- 
tired. 

“*Now I ask you whether any specimen of 
female treachery equal to that has ever come 
within your experience, and whether any ex- 
cuse can be made for such conduct 

“Asal said before, it's like the sex,’ said 
the second Marine. 

“* Yes, all mankind is sejuiced by woman,’ 
sai! the third Marine. 

“* It's just my case over again,’ said the first 
Marine. ‘After drawing me on in that way 
—afiter gaining my affections in that treacher- 
ous manner, by Jove! sir, she goes and mar- 
ries Blabber "” 

Well, it does sound improbable, certainly 
—very improbable. But, I said before I began, 
that 1 would not guarantee the truth of it. 
Indeed, if you ask my candid opinion, I 
don’t think it is true, but yet the Marines be- 
lieved it, 


t@ it is but « step from cunning to 
knavery; lying makes the whole difference— 
add that to cunning, and it is knavery. 

ta Let childern honor their parents, and 
their parents will honor them. 











PEARLS AND MOCK PEARLS. 


{Im a recent number of the “ London Quar- 
terly Review,” is a very interesting article 
entitled “The Pearls and Mock Pearis of 
History,” from which we make the following 
extracts. The article in question secks to 
separate truth from fiction, as shown in the 
trite sayings and last words of distinguished 
persons. It also quotes parallel passages of 
celebrity, and endeavors to prove that there 
is actually but little that is new under the 
sun. } 


MAID OF MUNSTER. 

We are gravely told, on historical autho- 
rity, by Moore, in a note to one of bis Irish 
“ Melodies” — 


* Rich and rere were the gems she wore ;" 


that during the reign of Brian, King of Mun- 
ster, a young lady of great beauty, richly 
dressed, and adorned with jewels, undertook 
a journey from one end of the kingdom to 
another, with a wand in her hand, at the top 
of which was a ring of exceeding great 
value; and such was the perfection of the 
laws and the government that no insult 
was offered to her, nor was she robbed of 
her clothes and jewels. Precisely the same 
story is told of Alfred, of Frothi, King of 
Denmark, and of Rollo, Duke of Normandy 


NELSON AND COLLINGWOOD. 

The naval history of England affords a 
striking example of the sympathizing spirit 
of noble emulation. “See,” cried Nelson (at 
Trafalgar), pointing to the Royal Sovereign, 
as she steered right for the centre of the ene- 
my’s line, cut through it, and engaged a three- 
decker, “ see how that noble fellow Colling- 
wood carries his ship into action.” Colling- 
wood, delighted at being first in the heat of 
the fire, and knowing the feolings of his com- 
mander and old friend, turned to his captain 
and exclaimed, “ Rotherham, what would 
Nelson give to be here!” 


FEMALE PORTERS. 

Another romantic anecdote fluctuating be- 
tween two or more sets of actors, is an epi- 
axle in the amours of Emma, the alleged 
daughter of Charlemagne, who, finding that 
the snow had fallen thick during a nightly 
interview with her lover, Eginhard, took him 
upon her shoulders and carried him to some 


steps from being traced. Unluckily, Charle- 
magne bad no daughter named Emma or 
Imma; and a hundred years before the ap- 
pearance (in 1600) of the “Chronicle” which 
records the adventure, it had been related in 
print of a German Emperor and a damsel 
unknown, Let us hope, for the honor of the 
fair sex, that it is true of somebody. Field- 
ing, after recording an instance in which Jo- 
seph Andrews's muscular powers enable him 
to insure the safety of Fanny, exclaims,— 
“Learn hence, my fair countrywomen, to 
consider your own weakness, and the many 
occasions on which the strength of a man 
may be useful to you;” and he exhorts them 
not to match themselves with spindle-shank- 
ed beaux and petit maitres. Could we put 
faith in Emma's exploit, it might justify an 
exhortation \% the male sex to give the pre- 
ference to ladies strong enough to carry a 
husband or lover on an emergency ; especi- 
ally when we remember the story of the wo- 
men of Weinberg, who, when that fortress 
was about to be stormed, obtained permission 
to come out, carrying with them whatever 
they deemed most valuable, and surprised 
the besiegers by issuing from the gate, each 
carrying her husband on her back. 


CANUTE AND FAIR ROSAMOND. 

The story of Canute commanding the waves 
to roll back, rests on the authority of Henry 
of Huntingdon, who wrote about a hundred 
years after the death of the Danish monarch. 
Hume treats the popular legend of Fair Ro- 
samond as fabulous. According to Lingard, 
instead of being poisoned by Queen Eleanor, 
she retired to the convent of Godstow, and, 
dying in the odor of sanctity, was buried 
with such marks of veneration by the nuns 
as to provoke a rebuke from their diocesan. 


BLONDEL. 

Blondel, harp in hand, discovering his mas- 
ter’s place of confinement, is also a fancy- 
picture ; for the seizure and imprisonment of 
Richard were matters of European notoriety. 
What is alleged to have befallen him on his 
way home has found its appropriate place in 
“Tvanhoe ;” and the adventures of monarchs 
in disguise, from Haroun Alraschid to James 
V. of Scotland, so frequently resemble each 
other, that we are compelled to suspect a 
common oriyin for the majority. 


OUR PILGRIM FATHERS. 


Miss Aikin was, we believe, the first to de- 
molish the credibility of the celebrated story 
that Cromwell, Hampden and Arthur Hazel- 
rig, despairing of the liberties of their coun- 
try, had actually embarked for New England 
(in 1638), when they were stopped by an or- 
der in council. The incident is not mention- 
ed by the best authorities, including Claren- 
don ; and there is no direct proof that either 
of the three belonged to the expedition in 
question, which, after a brief delay, was per- 
mitted to proceed with its entire freight of 
pilgrims. 

THE LADY IN GREEN. 

There is a story of Sully's meeting a young 
lady, veiled and dressed in green, on the 
back siairs leading to Henry's apartment, 
and, being asked by the King whether he 
had not been told that his Majesty had a 
fever, and could not receive that morning,— 
“Yes, sire, but the fever is gone; I have 
just met it on the staircase dressed in green.” 
| This Story is told of Demetrius and his 
father. ; 


| JUST LN TIME 

The Emperor Adrian meeting a personal 
enemy the day after his accession to the 
throne, exclaimed, “ Measisti,” (“ You have 
escaped”) Philip, Count of Bresse, beco- 





distance from her bower, to prevent his foot- jy, 


ming Duke of Sevoy, said, “It would be 
shameful in the Duke to revenge the injaries 
done to the Count.” Third in point of time 
is the better-known saying of Louis XIL :— 


an address to the deputies of the city of Or- 
leans, who were told “that it would not be 
decent or honorable in a King of France to 
revenge the quarrels of a Duke of Orleans.” 
HYDER ALI AND EDWARD III. 

The right wing of Hyder Ali's army, in 
action against the English under Colonel 
Baillie, was commanded by his son, and in- 
telligence arrived that it was beginning to 
give way. “Let Tippoo Salb do his best,” 
said Hyder; “he has his reputation to make.” 
What is this but the reply of Edward IIL 
when exhorted to succor the Black Piince at 
Crecy ? 

COUNTING THE DEAD. 

Florus, describing the battle in which Ca- 
tiline fell, says, “ Nemo hostium bello super- 
Suit.” The day after the battle of Rocroy, a 
French officer asked a Spaniard what were 
the numbers of the veteran infantry before 
the battle. “ You have only,” replied he, “to 
count the dead and the prisoners.” A Rus- 
sian officer being asked the number of the 
troops to which he had been opposed, point- 
ed to the fleld of death, and said, “ You may 
count them; they are all there.” 

CAME, SAW, AND CONQUERED. 

The vend, vidi, ici, of Cesar has given rise 
to an infinity of imitators; one of whom has 
improved upon it. John Sobeiski, after re- 
lieving Vienna in 1683, announced his victory 
over the Turks to the Pope in these words :— 
“Je suia venu, fai eu, Dieu a vaineu"—“1 
came, I saw—God conquered.” (Cardinal 
Richelieu acknowledged the receipt of a La- 
tin work dedicated to him thus: “ Accepi, 
legi, probavi.” 

CASAR.—WILLIAM THE CONQUEROR 

When Cweaar slipped and fell, on landing 
in Africa, he is reported to have exclaimed: 
“ Land of Africa, I take possession of thee!” 
Thierry, in his “ History of the Norman Con- 
quest,” says:—“ The duke (the conqueror) 
landed the last of all; the moment his foot 
touched the sand, he made a false step, and 
fell on his face. A murmur arose, and voices 
ried, ‘Heaven preserve us! a bad sign.’ But 
William, rising, said directly, ‘What is the 
matter? What are you wondering at? I 
have seized this ground with my hands, and 
by the brightness of God, so far as it extends, 
it is mine, it is yours.’” 


EDWARD THE THIRD. 

Froissart relates that Edward the Third 
fell with such violence on the sea-shore at La 
Hogue that the blood gushed from his nose, 
and a cry of consternation was raised; but 
the king answered quickly, and said, “ This 
is a good token for me, for the land desireth 
to have me;” “of the which answer his men 
were right joyful.” 


MISTAKEN. 

Voltaire, speaking highly of Haller, was 
told that he was very generous in so doing, 
since Haller said just the contrary of him. 
“ Perhaps,” remarked Voltaire, after a short 
pause, “ we are both of us mistaken.” Liba- 
nius writes to Aristenetus:—“ You are al 
ways speaking ill of me. I speak nothing but 
good of you. Do you not fear that neither of 
us shall be believed?” “ Themistocles in his 
lower fortune leaned to a gentleman who 
scorned him; when he grew to his greatness, 
which was soon after, he sought to him. The- 
mistocles said :—“ We are both grown wise, 
but too late.” 


STRIKE, BUT HEAR. 

If all the good sayings attributed by Plu- 
tarch to Themistocles really beloged to him, 
they would suffice to place him among the 
wisest and wittiest men of antiquity. But 
Plutarch, like Voltaire, seidom resists the 
temptation ofg good story; and even the 
celebrated “Strike, but hear!" is shaken by 
the fact that Herodotus, the earliest reporter 
now extant of the debate of the admirals, 
makes no mention of the speech, and repre- 
sents Adeimantus, the Corinthian admiral, as 
the person with whom Themistocles had an 
altercation upon that: occasion; while Plu- 
tarch puts the Lacedwmonian admiral, Eury- 
biades, in the place of Adeimantus; and adds 
the incident of the intended blow arrested by 
the words “Strike, but hear!” 

THE EGG TRICK. 

“When Columbus,” says Voltaire, “ pro- 
mised a new hemisphere, people maintained 
that it could not exist; and when he had dis- 
covered it, that it had been known a long 
time.” It was to confute such detractors that 
he resorted to the illustration of the egg, al- 
ready employed by Brunelleschi when his 
merit in raising the cupola of the cathedral 
of Florence was contested. 


TOO MUCH OF A GOOD THING. 

The anecdote of Southampton reading the 
“Faery Queen,” whilst Spenser was waiting 
in the antechamber, may pair off with one of 
Louis the Fourteenth. As this munificent 
monarch was going over the improvements of 
Versailles with Le Notre, the sight of each 
fresh beawty or capability tempts him to some 
fresh extravagance, till the architect cries 
out that, if their promenade is continued in 
this fashion, it will end in the bankruptcy 
of the state Southampton, after sending 
first twenty, and then fifty guineas, on coming 
to one fine passage after another, exclaims, 
“Turn the fellow out of the house, or I shall 
be ruined.” 

COLD, NOT FEAR. 

In the scene of “ Henry the Fourth,” where 
Lord Bay is dragged before Cade, we find — 
“ Dick.—Why dost thou quiver, man? 

Say.—The palsy, and not fear, provoketh me.” 


On the morning of his execution, Charles the 
Pirst said to his groom of the chambers, 





“ Let me have a shirt on more than ordinary, 





by reason the season ts o sharp as probably 
may make me shake, which some observer 
will imagine proceeds from fear. I wouig 
have no such imputation ; I fear not death» 
As Bailly was waiting to be gullotined, one of 
the executioners eccused him of trembling 
“Tam cold,” (“ J"ad froid,”) was the reply, 
NOT GREAT ENOUGH. 

Frederick the Great is reported to haye 
said, in reference to a troublesome Assailant. 
“This man wants me to make a martyr of 
him, but he shall not have that * 
Vespasian told Demetrius, the Cynic, “Yo. 
do all you can to get me to put you to 
but I do not kill a dog for barking at me* 
This De-uetrius was a man of real spirit ang 
honesty. When Caligula tried to conciiste 
his good word by a large gift in money, he 
sent it back with the message—“ If you wish 
to bribe me, you must send me your crow,” 
George the Third ironically asked an eminent 
divine, who was just returned from 
whether he had converted the Pope? “No 
sire, I had nothing better to offer him.” 


INCENSE AND MUSIC. 


Cardinal Ximenes, upon a muster which 
was taken against the Moors, was spoken to 
by a servant of his to stand a little out of the 
smoke of the harquebus, but he said again 
that “that was his incense.” The first time 
Charles the Twelfth, of Sweden, was under 
fire, he inquired what the hissing he heard 
about his ears was, and being told it was 
caused by the musket balls, “Good,” he ex. 
claimed, “this henceforth shall be my music” 
ANGELS AND POPE. 


Pope Julius the Second, like many a would- 
be connoisseur, was apt to exhibit his taste by 
fault-finding. On his objecting that one of 
Michael Angelo’s statues might be improved 
by a few touches of the chisel, the artist, with 
the aid of a few pinches of marble dust, 
which he dropped adroitly, conveyed an im- 
pression that he had acted on the hint. Whea 
Halifax found fault with some passages of 
Pope's translation of Homer, the poet, by 
the advice of Garth, left them as they stood, 
but told the peer that they had been rm 
touched, and had the satisfaction of finding 
him as easily satisfied as his Holiness, 
FREE AND EQUAL. 

When Lycurgus was to reform and alter 
the state of Sparta, in the consultation one 
advised that it should be reduced to an abso- 
lute popular equality ; but Lycurgus said to 
him, “Sir, begin it in your own house.” 
Had Dr. Johnson forgotten this among Ba- 
con's “ Apopthegms” when he told Mrs, Ma 
caulay,“‘ Madam, I am now becoine a con- 
vert to your way of thinking. I am con- 
vinced that all mankind are upon an equal 
footing, and, to give you an unquestionable 
proof, madam, that I am in earnest, here is s 
very sensible, civil, well-behaved fellow-citi- 
zen, your footman ; I desire that he may be 
allowed to sit down and dine with us.” 
WHO SHOULD TREMBLE? 

In allusion to Napoleon's shaving, Talley- 
rand observed to Rogers—* A king by birth 
is shaved by another. He who makes him- 
self rod shaves himself.” A prince by birth, 
the great Conde, was shaved by another, and 
one day, when submitting to this operation, 
he remarked aloud to the operator—* You 
tremble.” “And you do not,” was the re- 
tort. M. Suard supplies a curious parallel to 
this anecdote by one of an old and infirm 
Milord Anglais, who was going through the 
marriage ceremony with a young and lovely 
girl, and held ber hand in his—* You trem- 
ble.” “ Don't you?” 

FLATTERY. 


Louis the Fourteenth is reported to have 
said to Boileau, on receiving his “ Epistle” on 
the passage of the Rhine—“ This is fine, and 
I should praise you more had you praised 
me less.” Unluckily, Queen Marguerite (4 
Reine Margot) had already paid the same 
compliment to Brantome; and the palm 
among courtly repartees must be given to 
Waller's, on Charles the Second’s asking him 
how it happened that his panegyric on Crom- 
well was better than his verses on the Resto 
ration—“ Poets, your Majesty, succeed better 
in fiction than in truth.” 

BURKE'S WIT. 

It is unnecessary to repeat Wilkes's Wty 
but profane remark on Lord Thurlow'’s & 
claiming—“ When I forget my King, 4 
my God forget me.” Lord John Rage 
states that Burke, on hearing this, . 
“And the best thing He can do for him'— 
One of Bacon's “Apopthegms” is—“ Bis 
was sailing, and there fell out a great te 
pest, and the mariners, that were wicked sB¢ 
dissolute fellows, called upon the gods; > 
Bion said to them—' Peace! let them > 
know youare here.” 

FOUR INCIDENTS. Ae oe 

“In such partial views of early times 
says Savigny, “we resemble the —_ 
who remark, with great astonishment tha! 
in France the little children, nay, ere® te 
common people, speak French with parte 
fluency.” There is not a country in Burops 
and hardly a county in England, where ther 
are not ready to name some in » 
veller by whom the same astonishment - 
expressed. The echo which politely replies, 
“ Very well, I thank you,” to the ordinary od 
quiry after health, may be heard (mutation 
tandis) in Gascony as well as at Killarney. 
Who has not laughed at the story of the 
ter writer who concludee—“I would 
more, but for an impudent Irishman who of 
looking over my shoulder, and reading every 
thing I write,” with the self-betraying de® 
of the Irishman? The story may be reed ® 
Galland’s Paroles Remarkables des Orientaw 
It is not impossible that this comic 
or fiction gave Frederick the Great the bist 
for the terrible coup de theatre in the teat ® 
the officer who, when all lights had been © 
bidden under pain of death, was — é 
ishing a letter to his wife by the light 
taper: “ Add a postscript. Before this reach 
you I shall be shot for disobedience of ordet* 


Norton bas based * 
And shot he was.) Mrs. al 
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In memory of the dear ee. 

Let's keep them, though dear, dear hand 
Which penned them be in far-off climes, 

Or in the silent spirit-land. 


Think how the loving heart poured forth 
The warm sweet words now fading fast ; 

Then say not they are little worth, 
Although their light be of the past 


Ob! some calm, quiet, winter's night, 
When sitting by the cheerful blaze, 
And poring with dimmed aching sight 
Over those relics of old days, 
Poor wearied hearte may find relief 
In wandering back the paths of life, 
Retasting each old joy or grief 
That cheered or chilled us in the strife. 


With weird, wild throbbings Memory treads 
The chambers of the olden years, 
And rouses from their narrow beds 
The shades of former smiles and tears ; 
And as the mists rise slowly up 
Through the long years that intervene, 
We recognize the buried hope— 
The golden dream that might have been. 


The oblivious pall is cast aside, 
And earlier visions meet our view ; 
Wild offepring of a young heart's pride, 
What wonder that they proved untrue! 
And follies of the days of yore 
Revisit us with pain acute— 
Youth's errors, since repented sure, 
And dearly paid for by their fruit 


In these dimmed, faded lines we trace 
The lineaments of one foregone ; 
This page recalls a fair young face— 
Young faee! now old, and worn, and wan. 
A casual word awakes a host 
Of bygones as old times draw nigher, 
And dear ones whom we prized the most 
Seem sitting with us by the fire. 


We read, and pleasant memories 
Of youth and friends are back once more— 
We're sailing ©’er life’s summer seas, 
Or gathering pebbles on the shore 
The beautiful young days return ; 
Soft sounds again salute our ears ; 
Long slumbering feelings waking burn, 
And thaw our icicles to tears. 


For one short while, sweet withered flowers 
Are clothing life with earlier bloom, 
And fond eyes shine, and hands clasp ours— 
Dear hands, long mouldering in the tomb. 
Each creased and yellow-tinted page 
Seems gifted with a magic art, 
Which half removes the weight of age, 
And soothes the weary laden heart. 


Yet, as we lay them down, and thought 
Resumes again the loosened rein 

Of fancy, how our minds are fraught 
With a sad pleasurable pain! 

For, ah! how sadly we contrast, 
Whilst living o’er our lives again 

In the wan sunset of the past, 
The difference betwixt now and then’ 


Ah! then our hopes a promise bore, 
Our life-gate pt on smoothest hinge, 
While Youth stood laughing at the door, 
Whence all things wore a golden t.=ge. 
Now wearily we long to rest, 
To seek again our mother's side, 
And lay our heads upon her breast, 
Or calmly die as she has died 


Ah well, if rightly understood, 
The moral these old letters give, 
Doth wisely teach us 'twere net good 
For us that we should always live. 
Yet lay the casket by; methinks 
That there be no true hearts would dare 
Destroy those frail old half-worn links, 
Which bind us to the days that were. X. 





LILIAN’S PERPLEXITIES. 


A TALE IN TWELVE CHAPTERS. 


BY A. W. DUBOURG. 


CHAPTER L 


WHAT THE IDOL WAS MADE OF. 

In a boat on Brienz lake—then a lake of 
silver by reason of a Jarge August moon—the 
cool evening of a hot day, flakes of silver 
sliding from the oars, rowlock noise and rip- 
ple, silver light alternating with deep black 
shade ; in this boat on Brienz lake sat Charles 
Westby, Esquire, Barrister-at-law, and in the 
line of his eyes the sweetest half-length of a 
girlish figure, perfect outline dark against the 
molten silver of the lake. 

Now, Charles Westby was intently con- 
sidering what ought to be said and what 
ought not to be said in a certain matter, to 
wit, a Chancery suit in which he held a brief. 
This was an erroneous employment of time 
firstly, because the subject on hand is the 
subject best worth thinking about, and the 
present occasion formed no exception to the 
rule; secondly, because an eminent member 
of the faculty hal absorbed a guinea, shaken 
his head, and stated authoritatively— 

“Mr. Westby, if you don't give up all busi 
ness thoughts for two months, at least, I won't 
answer for the consequences.” 

“And your prescription ’” asked Mr. West- 
by, desiring something tangible in return for 
the absorbed cuinea. 

“Here it is, sir; it is so simple that you 
Won't require the intervention of a chemist.” 

The prescription consisted of three English 
words—* Go to Switzerland.” 

Mr. Westby did go to Switzerland, but the 
Sanative property of the prescription did not 
lie in its letters. He colored everything with 
equity that he saw in his route—Paris archi- 
tecture, Louvre pictures, Strasbourg cathe- 
dral, the pleasant Vosges mountain range 
seen from the second-class on the Strasbourg 
and Basle Railway, the swift green Rhine 
shooting beneath the balcony of the “ Trois 
Rois” at Basle, and the sunrise on the Rigi. 

“ And pray, sir, what description of color 
is equity ?” 

I can't tell you, reader; it is impossible to 
describe color. Can you tell me what red is 
like, or green, or blue? You can't, and I 
Can't tell you the color of equity. I state a 


you could learn anything.” And his mother 
had said sadly, yet with hope, “I am sure 
Charles will apply one day.” 

That day of grace was slow in coming, and 
all but a mother’s love would have grown 


for want of application. Yet his good father 
would have him go to college, the household 
expenses of the rectory were cheerfully nar- 
rowed to support the son of the family, in the 
hope that repentance and application would 
be the results of home sacrifice, But the re- 
sults were boating, not as a healthy re- 
creation, but as an engrossing object, and 
profitiess friends, and debts, their natural 
sequence. 

The day of repentance came at last. It was 
a great question which was the best oar, 
Westby, of , or Jones, of To 
decide the fact, Jones challenged Westby to a 
sculling match. Westby accepted the chal- 
lenge. He ought to have refused. A sadly 
desponding letter had arrived from the rec- 
tory, deprecating his college life; he was 
touched by his father’s indignant words, and 
his mother’s gentle but reproachful post- 
script. Ought he to refuse the challenge? 
The “inner voice” said he ought, his friends 
said he ought not. Well, then, for the last 
time he would go into training, row the race, 
give up the water for ever, and become a 
reading man—his father and mother should 
have no more cause for grief on his account— 
this he firmly resolved on. 

Both men were in splendid condition, do- 
ing their work capitally; the betting was 
even, there was nothing to choose between 
the two competitors, their friends backed 
them heavily, and the rowing men generally 
were deeply interested. 

The race day arrived, the still moment of 
the start. They're off!—stroke for stroke, 
both boats as nearly even as possible; after a 
time Westby takes the lead slightly, but Jones 
puts on a spurt and goes ahead. Westby, 
rowing strong and ateady, gradually regains 
the length Jones has made, and the boats are 
even again. Jones tries another spurt—a tre- 
mendous one—and goes a length and-a-half 
ahead; but Westby regains the distance in 
less time than before. It is evidently getting 
all up with Jones ; his friends cheer him from 
the banks, but won't take the bets of West- 
by’s party at two to one on their man, 

Row on, Charles Westby, strong and 
steady ; it is the last race you will ever row— 
you don’t kiew it, but you hire pulling for 
far more than a triumph over Jones and the 
honor of your college; every moment saved 
in the time of the race, you will prize beyond 
gold. 

“He's won! Bravo, Westby! Fifty pounds 
in my pocket. Hurrah! That's Fred Temple 
speaking to him, his great chum—why he's 
fainted! They are carrying him ashore. 
Gad! the pace was killing.” 

It was not the pace that knocked up Weat- 
by, but the words of Frederick Temple, who 
bent down the moment the boat touched the 
shore, and whispered in his ear—his two ears 
tingling with the sound of triumph—the men 
who had won money on him hurrying with 
loud shouts to grasp his hands. 

“Charles,” whispered Temple, “they've 
sent to say your father is very ill—it’s a bad 
business I fear.” 

Then the “inner voice” which had spoken 
when that last letter arrived from home spoke 
out again, loudly this time, so loudly that it 
hushed the noise of victory, and the sculls 
which he yet held fell away from his hands, 
and he sank back into the arms of those who 
had come to greet him, rushing knee-deep 
into the Water in their eagerness and joy. 
They got him to with brandy, covered him 
with boating coats and a great coat—there 
was no time to change the jersey and flannel 
trowsers, not a moment ty lose, the train 
would start in a few minutes, and failing 
that train there would bea delay of many 
hours. 

The messenger from home had luckily fal 
len in with Temple, who did not accompany 
his friend to the starting-place. It was too 
iate to stop the race, indeed the race was the 
quickest mode, as Temple wisely determined, 
of getting Westby back again. 

* * * am * * 








They were waiting for Westby at the Rec- 
tory, very anxiously—the Rector lay in his 
bed, propped up with pillows, his wife and 
daughter by his bedside. 

The doctor had said there was no hope 
why only yesterday it had been all life and 
health and good spirits. No hope’ hard 
words t» realize by those anxious watchers at 
the bedside, with every happy incident of 
yesterday vividly fresh in their minds. 

The Rector certainly possessed his senses, 
but they were absorbed in some great thought 
—for even when his wife or daughter spoke 
immediately in his ear he gently motioned 
themaway. A neighboring clergyman, who 
had been hastily called in, ceased not to talk 
of religious matters in an earnest strain— 
praying and exhorting—his voice was quite 
loud at times, rising with the subject; and 
the sorrow of wife and daughter, notwith- 
standing al) their efforts, would break re- 
straint into loud sobs. The Rector heeded 
none of this, but when there was a distant 


, | lose no precious time.” 


poist to the window. To the window weat 
mother and daughter, and they gazed on the 
bend of the white dusty road blurred to their 
vision by their tearful eyes, praying that it 
might be the fly bringing Charles from. the 
railway—but time after time, amid clouds of 
dust, came tilted carts with market folks from 
Salisbury, or brisk driven farmers’ gigs. 
The clergyman was much distressed at the 
dying man's state of mind. He led Mra 
Westby aside, and whispered something of 
evident importance in her ear, and in reply to 
her hesitation he urged her— 

“ Ask him if he is now prepared—we must 


Mra Westby did as she was bidden, the 
Rector slightly inclined his head, and mur- 
mured the word “ Charles.” 

Mra. Westby told the clergyman that her 
husband only waited his son's arrival. 

“This delay is very sad,” said the clergy- 
man, “his time is so short.” 

A message was brought to the room that 
some one who had wronged the Rector had 
sent to crave his forgiveness. 

“ Ay,” said the clergyman, “at a period 
like this it is very meet that we should for- 
give all wrongs done to us. Pray explain it 
to him—Farmer Jones asks pardon for his 
conduct at the Church-rate meeting.” 

Mrs. Westby went to the bedside and re- 
peated Farmer Jones's message. 

“Mary,” murmured the dying man. She 
took his hand in hers, “ Mary,” he repeated, 
and his daughter came close beside him.— 
Their hands were clasped together. The Rec- 
tor made an effort to raise himself—there was 
a glow of joy in his countenance, exultation 
in his weak voice. 

“Mary, Ae will repent—I know it—Anow it 
—God has heard my prayer—I'm very happy 
—tmy boy—my boy.” 

The hands held by his wife and child gra- 
dually lost their grasp. And then an hour's 
insensibility, and the end. 
* - * . * - * 

When Charles Westby reached home he 
saw by the face of the servant that it was all 
over, rs 

“ Missus is with Miss Westby in her room, 
sir,” said the girl. He would not let them be 
disturbed, but went directly to his father's 
room. 

No affectionate greeting, no good counsel 
in kindly words, no more friendly admonition 
—fa sweet amile on a placid face, and silence 
—that was all. Father and son were alone 
for a long time 

The clergyman, full of zeal, tried to com- 
fort the women. He read some short pas- 
sages from the Psalms and New Testament, 
very aptly chosen, and he wisely refrained 
from adding any words of his own, having 
ascertained by experience that at such periods 
God's own consolation was far better than 
any poor comfort which he could afford. 

And then he thought it was a good time to 
speak to the youngman. “ He has been very 
thoughtless hitherto, far from correct in his 
conduct; I may, by God's blessing, make 
some impression on him.” 

So he joined himself to Charles Westby, 
who was pacing the gravel work by the 
house 

It was drawing on to night—a flush of sun- 
set, dying into palest tinge of green, lingered 
beyond the dark outline of distant fir planta- 
tion which belted the downs to the west— 
darkness was slowly rising from the east and 
lighting the stars. 

Charles Westby thanked the clergyman for 
his kind interest, but particularly desired to 
be alone; and consequently the clergyman, 
who was stored with pious admonitions, had 
to retire, not a little chagrined at the loss of 
so golden an opportunity of converting a 
soul. His regrets were needless--the turn 
ing point of life is from within. You may 
talk very eloquently, very wisely, you may 
press your words home—but repentance is 
deeper than conviction, and it is not until the 
man’s own conscience speaks to his soul that 
the hour of repentance comes. “ J will arise 
and go to my Father.” Charles Westby's 
repentance had been already consummated 
in that hour’s communion with the dead. 

He wished to be alone—he could not share 
his feelings with either mother or sister; they 
had sorrow—he had sorrow and remorse 
The last was very stinging: “You have 
wasted your father's slender substance--your 
mother and sister will suffer for this; they 
reproach you, but silence will be 
worse than words” He needed some ano 
dyne to soothe the pangs he suffered. There 
was one—reparation. Ah, how he longed to 
be at work, even at that moment, repairing 
the past; it was a relief to revolve plans for 
the future. Ilis college life had ended—no 
more funds to support him there; something 
in London, What?’ And he paced up and 
down the gravel path, many a time, with 
* what?” unsolved. 

In the intensity of these thoughts his past 
life seemed to fade yeara back—his college 
hopes and plans—even the aquatic triumph 

but a few hours old, and he was still dressed 
in his rowing garb, had lost the excitement of 
recent action. There was great lassitude 
in his frame, the result of that intense physi 

cal effort; yet with sorrow an’ remorse close 
and, worr 


won't 


at his heart sleep was impossible ; 
as he was, that pacing to and fro, in the « 
night air, was a _ 


gle; labor was no longer « painful effort. 
His father’s prediction was realized—hbe had 
acquired the will to learn, the key to his ta- 
lent, and he had the intense gratification of 
finding that slowly but very surely he was 
eeeree 9 cavnd hnowtatge of bie paptte- 


Gradually the great object of his life grew 
to be law, not in the “warp” only, traversed 
with of lighter thought, but the 
“woof” was law as well. 

Thus hours of relaxation would be spent 
in following the argument in this and that 
case: he would form his own judgment, 
waiting anxiously to find whether it con- 
curred with the judgment of the court. 
Sometimes he and the judge were unani- 
mous; sometimes, when they differed, there 
was an appeal to a higher tribunal, and once 
or twice, to his intense exultation, the joy of 
the successful suitor was scarcely greater; 
the Judge's judgment was reversed, and his 
view of the case affirmed. 

But why did not business come! True, 
he had no connection, but he did know some 
few lawyers —they might have discovered his 
talent, that firm at least in whose office he 
was when he first came to town—yet those 
who knew him best sent him least business, 
and, since his “call,” they all seemed more 
or less to keep out of his way. Then he 
would be beset with heavy miagivings; per- 
haps, after all, he might be deceiving himself 
as to his power and talent; perhaps that hope 
—faith in future eminence—was a delusive 
dream; perhaps, notwithstanding the hard 
labor he had endured, mediocrity was to be 
his destiny. 

Hard work by night, hard work by day, 
bent head, depressing doubt and fear, the un- 
ceasing wear of a gritty thought—law ; it 
was too much, he had strange sensations in 
the head—so at last he was forced to consult 
a pbysician, who, with scarcely a question, 
read the dase in his patient's countenance, 
and gave the Switzerland prescription. 

* . o . . . . = 

Hot walking and hard to the top of the 
Brunig Pass. Well, the view was fine cer- 
tainly, Charles Westby was forced to admit 
that, but it had been a deuce of « pull up hill, 
and, after all, this Switzerland did not seem 
to do him much good: he could not get rid 
of that feeling in his head, notwithstanding 
he had entirely given up reading, as the doc- 
tor ordered, so very likely it was not the fault 
of the books. Now, if he had been at cham- 
bers this vacation time, some business might, 
in the absence of other men, have been dri- 
ven into his hands; besides all this, travelling 
cost a mint of money—he could not afford 
pleasure yet--in a few years perhaps, when 
he had made a name; directly he got to In- 
terlachen be would turn back by Berne to 
Strasbourg, and home. Such thoughts as 
these presented themselves as he was de- 
scending into the Hasli valley, with the giants 
of the Bernese range before hia eyes. 

A party on horseback, consisting of two 
ladies and a gentleman, with guides, porters, 
&o.,, had started in the morning rather ear- 
lier than Westby, and had kept about the 
same distance ahead of him throughout the 
day. About half way in the descent to 
Brienz he saw them stop suddenly, perhaps 
to enjoy the view, or rest; in a short time he 
came up with them. The whole party had dis 
mounted ; the gentleman, a middle aged man, 
was #itting on the ground, evidently in pain; 
the two ladies knelt beside him; the guide 
and porters, a little apart, were holding a 
noisy consultation. The eldest lady addressed 
Westby—her husband had met with a terri 
ble accident—her daughter, who was riding 
in front, had pulled up her horse rather sud 
denly ; the horse had kicked out and struck 
her husband, who was riding close behind, 
severely below the knee; they feared the leg 
was broken—how should they ever be able 
to get to Brienz’ 

“T can't understand these guides,” said the 
young lady, who was sadly agitated; “ their 
French is full of Gertnan words. This delay 
is terrible for poor papa.” 

Both ladies prayed anxiously of Westby 
not to leave them, Buch a request was, of 
course, needless, and his hearty promise of all 
assistance that lay in his power, seemed a 
staff of comfort. Tt was evidently impossi 
ble for the poor gentleman to ride again oo 
horseback, and for the porters to have carried 
him over such rough ground, without proper 
supports, would have added intolerably to the 
pain which arose from the slight: st movement 
of the leg 

Westby proposed to hurry down to Brienz, 
and make the best arrangement that he conld 
for a chaise a portenrs, They gratefully ac 
cepted his offer 
In about two 
the chaiae«portenrs and the best appliances 


hours Westby returned with 
he could procure for supporting the leg 
There was, unfortunately, no doctor resident 
at Brienz, Weethy 
saw with a quick eye what to do, and he had 
strength of arm & 
ness 

fon inquir oy at Brienz, Westhy had found 


medical advice of the district 


aid was invaluable, he 


do it with great gentle 


that the best 
was to be olAained at Interlachen 
if the 


proceed thither at once by 


andl that it 
would be advisable tute of the acei 
lent allowed it, & 
Accordingly, when they 
eufferer had 


Water irrived at 


Ibrienz, it wae agreed, ae the 





Charles Westby went to London— « 
lines will fell the struggle of eight year 
got hard work and little payment, as a pr 
he ate his “terms 


favor, ina solicitor’s office ; 
supported himself, and sent something home 
out of his pittance’ Then he gave up the « 
licitor’s office, and obtained some parliamen 
ary reporting in the evening, which enabled 
him to pursue his law reading by day 

It was 4 vost change at first from phyri« 
to mental effort 


tenuated by the use of the pen 
put his hand tw the plough—there was 1 
looking back on old habits and pleasures 
Happily no temptation to do so, because re 
morse stood watch and ward over the past. 








fact—Mr. Westby colored everything with 


rumble of wheels, he would start and faint!y 


At last came the reward of this hard strug- 


the muscles which had been | 
developed by the use of the oar had to be at | ' 
Bat he had | ' 


borne the chate aporteurs motion toleral ly 
on directly to Interlac he nm: am! o 


ot Weathy care 


well, to go 
vat having Viare hey the care 
i 


ily fitted up with pillows, they embarked 
the lake 

low lew) ; the thanked him 1! yer 
tlemion with I sinful eff he elder lady 
from the depths of the beart, and that young 
girl Ah!’ it wae w t) conterriog an obliga 
thon to gain such heartlelt thanks—to sec the 

‘pression in that young charmis fuss 


intensity of feeling, an 


ooking full inte his 


with very 


ue eyes 


heir earnest waz 


with 
4 gratitude, 

Well, that girl bad « charming face, and if 
ove had been the motive, deepest love could 
not have lent a more beautiful expression 
than the one he had witnessed; Lut fair faces 


were not his business yet; bard duty, money 


to add to his mother’s and sister's pittance, 
that was his present business; so, sitting in 
that boat, the excitement of action being over, 
his thoughts flowed into their old channel, 
and Equity sat beside him, as the rowers— 
men and women—rowed down the ailver 
water, timing the oars’ stroke with rough 
lako-song. 

They got safely to Interlachen. The suf. 
ferer was conveyed to the Hotel des Alpes. 
Herr Jacob, the manager, was vory kind and 
assiduous in his attentions; the doctor pre- 
sently reported, to the infinite relief of the 
ladies, that the leg was not broken, but the 
bruise was very severe, and in addition the 
ankle was severely sprained by the fall from 
the horse after the kick. The case would re- 
quire some weeks’ rest. 


CHAPTER II. 


THK [DOL ON A PRDEFTAL. 


The morning after the accident, Westby 
was seated at breakfast in the salle-a-manger 
of the Hotel des Alpes; he had determined, if 
his services were not likely to be of further 
use to the ladies, to start for Berne in the 
course of the day. 

“Why, bless me, that's Westby!" exclaim- 
ed a voice near him. 

Weatby looked up; he did not for the mo- 
ment remember the face, the light tawny 
beard and moustache. 

“ Fred Temple, ian't it ?” he exclaimed, the 
next instant. 

“ Yea, old boy,” was the reply, coupled with 
a hearty grasp of the hand. 

They were delighted to meet again, school- 
fellows and college friende—a full eight years 
since they had met last. They ought to have 
written, it is true; each blamed himeelf for 
not doing so; but neither was a letter-writing 
man. 

* “Tknow you cut college after I lef, and 
went into the army,” sald Westby; “ what 
have you been doing since ?" 

“ Oh, sbilting about here and there—Eng- 
land and Ireland and India, And you?" 

“T've stuck to London and law.” 

“Dry work, eh?” 

“ At first, but I like it now.” 

“Gad! The fellow who woold hardly 
touch a book at school or college. What a 
change |!" 

“I am changed,” replied Westby; “two 
minutes’ sight of you tells me that. I can see 
your manhood is the sequence of your boy- 
hood—light heart and dash; that was my 
boyhood, too. I've done a mass of head 
work since then, nothing but that, and be- 
come leaden spirited. Yours is the old face, 
fresh and beaming, a little burnt, perhaps 
India, | suppose, I know my face is getting 
like parchment.” 

“Pooh! a trifle pale 
men would say.” 

“ Pale! that's the incipient stage ; the parch - 
ment yellow's sure to follow.” 

“ Weasthy, old boy, I'm so glad we've met! 
The whole lot of ua are here—Fairy, too; you 
recollect my sister, who was staying at my 
uncle's when you were on a visit there ’" 


interesting, the wo- 


“What! my fairy sweetheart, litth Li 
lian Y” 
“Little! It must be ten years ago, recol 


lect. You would not know her now. Lonly 
joined our party this morning, and there's 
the governor tied by the leg—leuced un 
lucky, poor inan!—coming over the Brunig 


yesterday 

“Could that have been Lilian ’" exclaimed 
Weatby 

“What! were you the fellow who got 


them out of the serape’ ‘Gad! the women 
can't say enough about you !" 

“T've found you at last, Fred,” «aid a voice 
behind him 

“Here's Lilian" exclaimed Temple, turn- 
ing round. “ Little Lilian! Don't you know 
him, Lilian ’” 

“We sterday 

© Years before yesterday,” 
brother, “Uncle Everard's!" 

“What Karlo Magno! «he 
with surprise 


interrupted her 
exclaimed, 


* Yes, yen Karlho Maun.” re plied W eathy x 
laughing 

“Tought to say Mr Charles Westby,” re 
plied Lilian, blushing 

“No, no! 
Mayno 


were leachiog you Gorman history 


call him Karlo 
for him when they 


said Temple; 


your old tate 


Westby inquired for Mr. Temple, who he 
found bad passed a very fair night, the doe 
tor speakiag most favorably of his condi 
tow 

“How oddly things do come about't” said 
Pemple Do you recollect that old plan of 
yours, Lilian 
with Karlo Magn 


travelling on the Continent 
undo myself one povernesa 
or lessons * 

That was 4 child's fancy, Fred 


It. come true, nevertheless 


I think of returning to day said West 
hy 
Nonsense, tual W lint for 
* Oh, they said 1] bad been over working 
perhaps | have —that IT looked ill—that Pd 
While, butt don't do any 


better travel for 


, ‘ 
uinw 


head ia « full of 


Half anh 


“Grivert ln your 
tuffy thoughts, D1) bet 


yea mea headache 


vara think 


“Tm eure you never tried the effect of 
that length of thought, Fred,” said Lilian 
laughing 

Then Tact all the quicker, you rogue 
Come now, Weathy, well engage to clear the 
buel teofy hes ried Carre Wont 
wet 1 
That w “ i ‘lect, Mr Westby, the 
I plan wasto Lave thing to think about; 
pleasure all day | 
Noth t titst alxut exclainned | 
Weathy (Query, w ! mental vacuum 


“| mean not to think about troublesome, 


tethering things,” replied Lillan 


Westby consented to remain at Interlachen 


for afew days. In truth, he shad not the 





heart to say no That old visit of his at Mr 


of 
“Well, Mr. Westby, we have made you 

enlist in the health service,” sald with 

a smile, ig 9 


us?" inquired Westby. 

“ Not to-day; I'm on—what is it, Fred ft” 

“ Garrison duty.” 

“Yes, yes; and, besides, I've got dear 
papa to look after. Now, then, soldiers !— 
shoulder arma |—alpenstocks, I moan !— 
march !" 

And off they went. Lilian to her father’s 


and her playmate ever so many years ago, 
when she was quite a wee child. 

Bo Westby was fated to have a real holl- 
day, after all—a holiday life with two people 
whose lives had been a perpetual holiday, 
amusement the end of their existence, Fre- 
derick Temple's amusements were of the 
physical order mainly—fox-hunting in Eng- 
land, tiger-shooting, pig-sticking, and the like 
in India; and Lilian was true to her old love 
of active pursuita, but with mind beyond her 
blue eyes which had sought amusement in 
deeper matters; yet her intellect was hidden 
from ordinary sight, few of the many part- 
ners of a first season suspected it In her en- 
thuslastic love of Whitenose, her horse, or 
the eale-a-deur-tempa—herself a paragon of 
dancers. 

The two friends walked upwards behind 
Interlachen, holding a gasping- breath conver- 
sation on old times; the mountain breeze 
amote their fhoes with pleasant coolness as 
they turned for a moment's rest, or sight of 
the valley beneath. 

Temple was euch an inapiriting companion; 
care, the vampire, had never fastened on his 
apirita, and there they were full and over- 
flowing asa boy's His conversation was a 
delightful novelty to Westby, presenting such 
easy, happy views of life; events had fallen 
on Temple like feathers, to be blown about 
at pleasure, not leaden weights to be sternly 
endured. Westby had come abroad to try for 
a while to forget the past; Temple recurred 
to it with intense pleasure—such stories he 
told; muscular power spent in great adven- 





tures, riding and shooting feats, big bags of 
Indian game, tigers and leopards, boars and 
antelopes, and all manner of birds; these 
things spoken of in such hearty, enthusiastic 
words, that the old nature of Westby, buried 
beneath many legal tomes antagogistic to the 
natural man, was aroused, and old boyish 
dreams of active, dare devil life, soldier, sall- 
or, emigrant, fitted through his brain, as he 
strode along breathleas at Temple's side, Tem- 
ple in better walking trim than himself, lis 

tening with eager cars to this Indian talk. 

“T have given the man a good breather,” 
sald Temple to his sister. “How do you feel 
after it, Weatby Y" 

“Why, I think 

“Think! that’s just what you are not to 
do, Karlo Magno ™ exclaimed Lilian 

“Tam better, then.” 

“The walk, you see.” 

“Yor, and your brother's conversation.” 

“Just what I feel; whenever I'm tired I 
make Fred talk-—he always enlivens me. 
I'm tired now.” 

“I}low «so, Lilian ’” 


“Tve been amusing papa all day, that ba, 
writing busines letters for him —-money, the 
cverlasting subject. I hate it.” 

“Tloney's pleasant! don't blame the bees, 
my pet” 


“Tm notadrone Fred’ | hate to te idle, 


as much as you de 


“Ah! but our activity don't pay.” 

“Never mind, | kill time, and you kill 
tigers.” 

“Contound it! Kussiags would have Leen 


more profitable I miseed the Crimea, West 


hy 
“You would go to Indla, Fred 
I'l always wanted to see India—I ex 
chane Weathy A yearor so after I got 
out, the Russian row begins, Everybody 
sald we should be sent to the Crimea; | 
thought s , menth aller month we swe! 


tered! uoder the punkas, but the orders never 
Indian bu 
«> when the French 


Cate I yrew sick of the whole 
siness, hunting and all 
for want of money and made us 


el got a year’s leave and came 


shut up 


make pene 


home 

“Poor boy | daresay there will be a row 
in India some day” 

“Nonsense, Lillan, who with’ Who is 


hig mative army ” 
in another year, 


there to fight ua, and our 
We shall be ordered home 
that’s one comfurt 

“It will be a comfort to me,” 
«), Fred: there 


said Lilian, 
“ T shall miss you 3 nobody to 
ride of walk with 

“Well, | daresay the neat London season 
will provide asompanion. For instance, that 
tall, elegant, hancdsous 

* Nonsense, Pred! it's a great shame—I did 
t care one atom—lI declare it’s true, Mr. 
Westby '—I won't be laughed at; why, White- 
nese has got more intellect [" 

“ Ride with your father, then.” 

“Stupid Fred! when you know papa’s 
pony, and the affinity it has for money mat- 
ters.” 


“For money matters !" e 





“ Yew it's very odd; there are \ ani 
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bere” 
plunged into Murray and Keller 


Fré 
i 


and their snowy summita, bossy white al noon 
day against the deep blve sky, or sun Mushed 
at dawn and eventide, rolling their dead 
white loe-waves into the gloomy valleys be 
nesth, And Unee same mountain tops, and 
rough flanks, and all that eternal snow, were 
things for climbing and ecrambling ia the es 
timation of Prederich Temple, with great ob 
stackes to be overcome by beart and lim) 
Buch scenes to woe! only a few hours from 
hard. worked London, by « path of pleasant 
country, French or German land, te this 
holiday ground. Tired heads wanting « 
change of thought, al) engrossing, deep seat 
ed thought, emulations, ambitions, against 
which a level country, however plearant, 
would be powerless, but thoee granite giant« 
are irresistible, they will Gil your head with 
their immensity— your atom elf and that vast 
mountain, two miles or more distant; neo in 
tervening objects to break the iptense power 
of size, and yet It seems you might alawet 
fling « stone from your standing point on 
that Wengern Alp to the Jungfrau opposite ; 
ay, and climb that rough mounta'n surface, 
defily picking your way by those clearly de 
Qaed fragmenta, broken into possible steps, 
down which snow Maker are falling from the 
upper snow, Thunder in the clear summer 
sky! the snow flakes are avalanches which 
-would snap down forests in their force, and 
the possible stepe are precipioes which no 
man has scaled of will ecale to the end of 
lume. 
lon, which for ever ro'l on and on, by years, 


The path trodden on those waves of 


bot momenta, with short slides to sure death 
in those 
mysterious light fading into dark depths 

Ubvrer rocks, bleak and 
cheerlers against the blue eky, girdling the 
valley with their cold shade hours afler sun 
rise, yet at a further point of view their rum 
mits unexpectedly crowned with upland pas 
ture, vividly green in the sunlight, dotted in 
that upper distance with toy sized chalets 


insidious ereeasses with their green 


sleep, precipitous 


and goat-hberds, and mice-sized goats 
scenes a* thea are to be treasured in the me 
mory, and breaght home, and weed in lieu of 
the painted of dull 
chamber walls, ae a diversion for Ured heads 
rales! for a moment from 
scribble! brief, bringing up refreshing reco! 


peepee a momtony «of 


weary printar 


"se think what we ought w deo 


and girls you knew--girls quite as pretty as 
yourself—jooked on with envious cyes at his 
atientions, sod people whispered that al! this 
would end in an offer, You, amazed with 
easy congues!, would not believe it, you pro 
tested It wae noneemer, that sober marriage 
would never come from eoch idle, foolish 
talk ; you had said nothing more to him than 
to twenty others Thus you talked on, and 
danced, and rode, til! one day, the red eunset 
evening of a Richmond party, when you had 
been diverting yourself with good «matured 
ralllery et an engaged couple, the |.agh had 
scarcely died on your lips, when his voice 
deepened, and the young man offered you 
his hand; you were astounded—the words 
thrilled through you, but a “ No” fell quickly 
from your lips in a moment you were your 
eelf again, and could epeak easily enough 
but you can't «peak to Charles Westhy now 
It is love, Lilian! theagh you fight against 
the thought, calling it folly, and heaping rea 
sons against it. He has frankly told you and 
your brother all his affairs; is he in a pecuni 
ary porltion to marry’ See, with that full 
ambition which beats at hie heart, which 
makes him almost grodge every passing en 
Joyment; ix it likely that he will as yet seek 
a partner with whom to enjoy life? 

“ No,” le the reasonable anewer to all this 





You firmly resolve to hide your folly from all 
eyes, and strive to forget it when he le gone 
He will be gone ina few days; you are al 
most thankful for that, 

* * . * *. . 
Charles Westhy bas gone! ‘Time sooms to 
have pla rprpvendl al thew days he Was 
at Interiachen at that walk which you and 
he and your brother took up the Harder 
mow laine for a farewell look on the meadow 
level of Unterseen. You are silent, but your 
brother's spirits are high, and he pledges 
Westhy to such another Swiss tour on his 
return from India; and then he fall« to light 
ly bantering Weasthy's hopes and ambitions, 
predicting this and that legal honor, and the 
crowning honor, the Llouse of Lords, These 
light words touch you seriously, aud you 
echo them again, but from the depth of your 
heart and hope, whence they «pring like con 
vietions, so you take comfort in the future 
, I shall be better 
worthy of hin then,” and your old spirits re 


leet two 


“One day, who knows? 


mount, and you are yourself again, but your 
words are hoartfell, though spoken in a light 
tartne 

The whole party rest awhile to look 
the view below, tiny Unterseen and Interla 


pon 


chen in thelr green meadows halfislanded 


by the two lakes Thun and Drienz, the oppo 


faced with black 
pine, the stepping stones to the mighty range 


desolation, or dark green 


of Oberland Alps cresting the horizon with 
their enow ridges neninest the cloudless blue 
mich mner 


hut there is tow feeling for 


you to care for landecape view And now 


dewa hill by ¢igvag path, your aecustomed 
laughing challenge lx given to ywour brother 
and Weoesthy Who'll be down firety” Jt te 
a rare thing to desoend, alpenstock in hand, 
touching lightly on each broken rock etep, 








leetions of physical activity and vigor in con 


governing epood with the pofe. ti poraitive 


trast with present mental effet j oo nation to you now, wearied as you are 
Weethy lost hie headache to th clear | with mech thonght. You are a short way 

Tmowntsin alr, and he felt neain with delight ali the path win ins Shan dianaaainil cule 

the seneition of weariness from hard exorcise hank yt meets the path below, ceweoenmd 

not rankling theougtht, fi Towed with troubled | ime by t , rm would save half the die 

alumber, but fine deep sleep, om! clear bead | tance 

and elastic et pon the morrow | «Don't go on the grasa, for Moaven's sake, 
be Qoding his health im grove, his thoughts | shouts your brother from above But it's toe 


set bomewards; but le cers came from home 
praying him to prolong his tour—“ it bad al 
ready dene "am *© much good, why not re 
main “a his health was quite restored 
wae Temples, brother and sister, sald the 
wame thing, and they were s© resolute, tow, 
they fought hie reasons for returning from 
point to point, and thus it was that he was 
Jed te apeak frankly of hie affairs, and of his 
eight years’ struggle after leaving college, 
epeaking as a man would speak to his brother 
and sister, Frederick Temple listened with 
many expressions of wonder at what he had 
acoompliche!, and Lilian listened silently, but 
very attentively, and if the conversation 
changed, she would bring it back with a skill 
ful torn, and oftem in their walks she would 
with great delicacy render it the subject of 
their talk 

“Nothing to think about, Lilian, except | 





late to stay It'+ delicious gliding down, rest 


ing on the alpenstock! The grass stealthily 
shelves up against the path, and in the sepoed 
of your descent turns your course; never 
mind! vou will moet the path again at a 
lower turn, and be down ever so much be 
fore your companions, Good God! there is 
no path below nothing but this stecp 
bank of grass, and the valley hundreds of feet 
below, you strive to stop, to catch at the 
grass, but the erases is quite short and burnt 
to the You strive and 
strive, you would scream for help, but your 
efforts to clutch 
through 


you 


slipperiness of toe 


volce is lost in your frantic 
at something, the friction lurus 
your leather gloves, your head whirls with 
these desperate efforta, You sare stopped at 
last’ itis the valley which is rushing up to 
Vou 


Little by little you struggle back to consei 


thoughts that lightly come and go? —Youare | ousness Where are you? Is it some terrible 
thinkiog deeply about this man's life; i does | dream That fearful vallev!—you see it 
interest you, that hard fight of his with the | jwing rigidly still below you! "You are 


world, that love of his for the two at home, 


a love net loudly apoken, very indirectly in 
dicated indee!, but plainly visible to your 
quick insight, Well, heroism in any for is 
a pleasant tale, and though young, vou have 
beer already somewhat tired with the smooth 
amenities of existence, and it is pleasantly 
exciting to glance from the rose leaves to the 
granite work of life Bo you have great 
“Pleasure in gazing on his face which is grave 
with care, and bears thought marke on the 
forebead—greater interest in that face than 
in the hundred handsome, careless faces 
which have fitted round your path.” 
Nothing to think about, Lilian? You grow 
very silent, the lively dash of your COM” crag 
tion is dulled—your brother remy ies it. he 
fancies you are overwearie’ py ine walking 
excursions; YOU OPE iness readity returns 
in hie compas’, pat Kh is with Westby you 
are *Lent; you listen eagerly to what he says 
and you ponder it deeply, bet you don't re 
ply at great length, for talking to him grows 
an effort. You are astonished at thir change 
im yourself, Why your high apirits have al 
ways beaded every cocasion, and your self 
stood ever ready with an answer 
at your lips What does it mean !—not love 
—nonsense |—nat Jove!—he is far too gov, 





caught in some young pine stems grown lo a 
foot above the ground, An arm clasps y aur 
waist, it is Westhy's; his other hand ‘golds 
to one of the pime stems which has se ged to 
break your fil The shelving ETA euddenty 
ends at those pine stems, and fr yn (hat point 
to the valley below, there is "Lething but pre- 
cipitous rock, Charles “@estby, who was 
ahead of your brother | fawn that those pine 
stems were your onl, salvation, and he sew, 
too, in the direc’ on you wer gliding, that 
you would sh sot past them to oertain death ; 
he threw hls lify into your dangerous path, 
80d rast suceeded in turning your course at 
the last moment. You and Charles Westby 
were banging over that rocky gulf, it might 
haye teen minutes of hours for what you 
knew of time Ah, Lilian, what did you say 
to Charlies Weatby then f ~ Out of the fullness 
of the heart the mouth speaketh ;" and the 
feeble pine stems might have given way be 
fore help came, and there would be an end of 
life and feeling on the rocks below. The 
peasants with irom cromysene on their shoes, 
make shifi'to carry you up to sure ground, 
and then you faint in your brother's arms — 
More or leas of insensibility te the end of the 
day, and a night of fitful dreams, the valley 
rushing up to you with fearful speed, and 
your sleep broken with cries to Karlo Magno 
to save you Sounder sleep towards morn- 
ing, and you arouse refreshed; a few bruises 
and scratches were the sole physical harm 
you had received from the accident; but you 
were still utterly unnerved. 

It troubled you most that you could only 


yosterday ; some things were very clear, then 





came complete blanks ; and as you aat on the 


and struggle in «tore for 
site distance shut in with granite masses, ur | Joos touch you to the de pths of your soul to 


recollect detached portions of the events of |. 


tered the room 
ple” 
pled 


answered with emphanie « 
mate 

“Oh, Karlo Magno’ 
thanked you for me 
Fred—how can | ever sey what I feel? You 
valuable life almort lost for my willful care 
lees folly.” 


I hope they hav 


low voloe, 


very particular to say 
been better I had left here long ago.” 
“Why, why, Karlo Magno? 


with a vague fear.” 


me 
“What, Mr. Westby" 
bexaly secre to burn. 


mechanically, and are silent awhile, Great 
marvel and shame that your own lips should 


heart. Yet what matter’ 
you, that shame would have been lost in be 
wildering Joy, that in any manner he had 
learned the truth. Then, by degrees, a cold 
assurance steals through you that Charles 
Westby does not reciprocate your love, and 
gradually you are frozen into self possession 
“On my honor, Mr. Westby, I cannot re 
member having made such a confession, My 
head is in a strange state; [ have only a very 
partial remembrance of the events of yester 
day. I well remember my feeling of deep 
gratitude and admiration for your noble con 
duct.” 

“T assure you,” replied Westby, growing 
very confused 

“It ie not wonderful that I should have 
talked wildly and lost my head on such an 
occasion, | know, Mr. Weasthy, that you will 
not hold me to any random worda” 

And you de govern your features so well, 
Lilian, that you deceive him into a belief 
that you had merely uttered empty words, 
but it is terrible tortere to see how infinitely 
rellevid he is. Then he turns the idea of his 
marriage loto a joking iwpossibility, talking 
in a brotherly confidential tone of the labor 
him. Ay, but it 
sit by with a false smile on your counte 
nanod, and see that in his heart he only holds 
you fit for the sunshine and ease of life—you, 
loving word from him would 
rendered love and endurance, 
Your 
discovers you downeast with dim 


who for one 
have bach 
and devotion to the end of existence. 
brother 
eyes 

“ What's the matter, my pet Y” 
* Nowhing, Fred.” 

“ Not Charles 
eee 

“ Nonsevee! just as if he would care fora 


Westby, you little 


grim 


buttertly.” 

“Hut To do believe a that fellow 
Charlies! 

* You are a regular plague, Fred!’ And 


you buret Into tears in your brothers arms 


(PO BK CONTINUED) 


OPINION IN ENGLAND. 

Mr. Lindsay, member of Parliament from 
Sunderland, in addressing bis constituents re- 
cently, touched upon the American question. 
He said as it oul be some time bales cot- 
ton could be got elsewhere, he considered it 
the duty of the Government to endeavor to 
induce the U.S Government, for the cause of 
humanity, to remove the blockade. Consi- 
dering the bold stand made by the confede- 
rates, and the strength of the South, he 
thought it almost time that the Governments 
of England and France thought of recogni- 
zing the independence of so numerous a body 
of people [Cheers and some hisses} It 
was evident that the North was not siz,cerely 
anxious to abolish slavery, which would ne- 
ver be removed by a servile war. The sepa- 
ration of the North and South was much 
more likely to accomplish the obj get, 

Sir Edward Bulwer Lytton, 00» elist, at a re- 
cent agricultural dinner, satd that it would be 
fortunate for Europe if the United States did 
break up into four or mere separate and sove 
reign wommonwealths If the United States 
wer,c on with their increase of population 
Walth, and inhabited territory, they “ would 
ave hung over Europe like a gathering and 
destructive thunder cloud. No single kingdom 
in Kurope could have been strong cnough 
to maintain itself against a nation that had 
once consolidated the gigantic resources of a 
quarter of the globe. And this unwieldy ex 

tent of empire would have been as fatal to 
the permanent safety and development of 
America herself as the experience of all his 
tory tells us an empire too vast to maintain the 
healthy circulation of its.own life-blood ever 
has been since the world began, to the races 
wer which it spread.” And he winds up b 

saying, “ But im proportion as America shall 
become subdivided into different states, each 
of which is large enough for greatness—larger 
than an European kingdom—her ambition 
will be less formidable to the rest of the 


emulation and rivalry between one free state 
and another, speaking the same language and 
enjoying that educated culture which in- 
spires an affection for all that enlightens and 
exalts humanity, will produce the same ef- 
fect upon art and commeror, and the im- 
provements in practical government which 
the same kind of competition produced in the 
old commonwealths of Greece.” 








Hester anp McKinerry.--A correspon 


raptic description of General 


following 
ajor General Hunter 


Hunter :— 
forward with his column. 

angerian moustache, and a beld head = At 
is Brigadier-General McKinstry, who com- 
4.000 strong, Six feet two, sinewy-formed 


u 
personal daring, theoretically and 
thorough soidier, he will doubtless 





enfs trying to purzle matters out Westby en- 
“Tam come to say farewell to Miss Tem- 
“ Lilian, Lilian! not Miss Temple,” you re- 


dressed, 
“Me it Lilian, then-—pleymete Lilian.” he his triumphs. We append a portion of it:— 
n the word play 


pape end mamma, and 


But gently turning aside your eager words 
of gratitude, Charles Westby continues in a 


- My time in short, and | have something 
I feel, Lilian, it had 


You tremble 


“My dear girl, in the midst of that chance 
of life and death, you said that you loved them back from 


Every vein in your 


“You remember your own worda, Lilian.” 
“That I loved you'™ You repeat his words 


unwittingly have revealed the secret of your 
If he did love | 4 


world, and | do not doubt that the action of 


dent writing from Jefferson City, gives the 


was here 
until a day or two since, but has now gone 
He is an elderly, 
i looking, erect, soldierly officer, with a 


one of the camps, a mile south of the Capital, 


mands the Fifth Division of the army, about 


deep-chested, firm faced, biilliant eyed, wavy. 
haired, and black-moustached, he is the 
finest looking man | have seen m oor army. 


Prompt to decide, ambitious, resol to BA 
win 


Gen. Lane and the Kansas Brigade. 
The old difficulty between Lane and Ro- 
binson, in Kansas, seems still to exist. We 
find in the Leavenworth Coneme of Ge 
10th inst, a report of a the pre- 
vious evening in that city, which Lane ad- 
denouncing his foes and recounting 


Two months ago the Kansas Brigade was 
organized. | was pot at the head of it with 
the respect, the confidence, aye, the love, of 
*l every man in that comm Every day 
since it entered the field it has been actively 
r | engaged for the protection of Kaneas and the 
Government. It bas not been whipped—it 
has not surrendered. Why is it that these 
creatures at the fort sneer at it? They abuse 
the Kansas Brigade because it has not sur- 
rendered to the enemy? They sneer at the 
Kansas Brigade because we have never en- 
gaged the enemy without whipping them like 
the devil 
“Go to Nevada, where 56 of the Kansas Bri- 


gee met and defeated 200 rebels; go to Ball's 
il, where 180 Kansans whipped 0) trai- 
tors; go to Dry Wood, where r hundred 
men under Montgomery for two hours fought 
seven’ thousand of the enemy, and drove 
our soll; go to Mor. 
ristown, the death bed of our lant John- 
sa, where 400 of the Kansas Brigade drove 
60) traitors from their entrenchments; go to 
Onecola, one of the strongest natural points 
in Southern Missouri, where, afier eighty 
miles’ march through the enemy's country. 
we meta guty superior force, beat it, and 
took and destroyed more than a million dol- 
lars worth of propert Gio to these fields, 
and tell me why the Kansas Brigade is sneer 


“Our sin is that we have never been whip- 
ol. That Brigade is conspired against. This 

Sabbath was desecrated by a conspiracy 
at the fort, between Robinson and Prince, to 
destroy the Kansas Brigade. Charles Robin- 
son and Capt. Prince conspired to destroy it. 
They were guilty of treason baser than that 
of Price. [Great cheering.| I have come 
here to talk plainly to you. |Cries of * That's 
right,” “Let us have it.”"| What is the 
charge they make against the Kansas Brigade? 
We are jaylawkers. 


of slavery could not survive the march of the 
Federal army—that there would be an army 
of one color marching into the slave states, 
and an army of another color marching out. 
I said further, that confiscation must follow 
treason, as thunder follows the lightning's 
flash. 

“Contiscated property goes to the Govern 
ment, ang this rule lias bose adopted by my 
Brigade. If we are jayhawkers, we are jay- 
hawking for the Government. 

“ Now if Prince or Robinson can fiud an in- 
stance of a violation of this rule in my com- 
mand, the guilty man shall be hung. 

“ But they say we steal slaves—great God! 
Lieut. Col. biunt, of Montgomery's regiment, 
has just returned from the interior of Mis- 
souri, and they tell me be comes back with 
more slaves than white men, [“ Good, good, 
an cheers.} Secessionists get noslaves from 
the Kansas Brigade. When a Union man 
comes to my or A to recover slaves, | tell 
him to look upon the camp as paked ground, 
“Resort to the same measures that you 
would if | were not bere.” If he fails to re- 
cover his slaves, we give him a certificate— 
asa voucher to the Government—that such 
& man lost « slave by the march of the Kan- 
sas Brigade. 

“Siavery disappears before my bbrigade.— 

[Applause] I guess that’s true. [Renewed 
applause.| But it disappears on the principle 
1 have laid down. I venture to say that if I 
were to tell Montgomery or Blunt or Stewart 
or Williams or Douteh “You shan't take 
those slaves,” the reply would be, “Slaves 
are men, and you snan't make me nigger 
catcher for traitors.” [Great cheering. | 

“Ja there aman here who would act as 
savecatcher for Price? 1 wonder if that 
dirty dog Prince would do it? This is the 
kin; this is the charge against ua. We march 
to crash out treason, and let slavery take care 
of iteelt. If they don't want slavery to perish, 
let them lay down their arma, or do the other 
thing—keep Lane's Brigade out of Missouri. 
| Rapturous applause.| In my opinion, this 
war will never be successfully carried out so 
long as an army marches through slave states 
as a boat goes through a flock of ducks. They 
fly up on its approach, and nestle as soon as 
it has passed. The boat is safe, and so are the 
ducks. When you march through a state, 
you must destroy the property of the men in 
arms against the Government—destroy, de- 
vastate, desolate, This is a war. 

“Take the Union man by the hand, but lay 
waste the property of traitors. Why is so 
much sympathy shown to traitors and none 
for Union men? Hundreds and hundreds 
of Union men have followed the Kansas Bri- 
gude to eecape the clutches of traitors.” 


Tuk Finances or THE War —The Hon, 
James Dixon, in an eloquent and patriotic 
wech, delivered at the Union meeting in 
Hartford, dwelt upon the ability of the coun- 
try to sustain the expenses of the war, and 
upon the security which the national loan 
offered as an investment. On this point he 
said: “ Leok at England, You say our ex 
penses are large, and so they are. Some es 
timate them at one million of dollars per 
day. But what were the expenses of Eng 
land during her war with Napoleon’ From 
1803 to 1816, with less than eighteen million 
inhabitants, her expenses were one million 
three hundred thousand dollars a day for a 
period of thirteen years For one hundred 
days previous to the battle of Waterloo her 
expenses were five millions of dollars per 
day. Of this vast sum a large proportion 
was expended on the continent of Europe— 
while our entire expenditure is at home. If 
for thirteen years England could expend one 
million three hundred thousand dollars a day 
abroad, cannot we do it for one or two years, 
if neceassary—every dollar meanwhile re- 
maining at home?! Interest, thereiore, no 
leas than patriotism, requires us to subscribe 
for the loan.” 





Tue Prestpent —You must see the Presi- 
dent to have any adequate conception of how 
dreadfully the heavy complication of cares 
which have thickened around him have ex- 
hausted even his immense physical powers. 
See him and then you will have a very vivid 
conception of a tired giant. See him and you 
will have some idea bow Atlas looked just 
after he had lifted the werld upon his shoul- 
ders. One never thinks of the immense men- 
tal labor and haunting care that has accu- 
mulated so heavily since his inauguration. 
If you saw him then, you should see him 
now; and if you ever thought it a pleasant 
thing to be President, you will immediately 
abandon that extravagant idea You could 
not to save your life, even if you were that 
man's bitterest enemy, look upon that shat- 
vered giant, and come away without feeling 
a ectful pity for the suffering that is so 
plainly written on his honest face. Woe for 
Uhose that have honor thrust upon them ' 


Wen Generals Cameron and Thomas 
reached Ciocinaati, found there dis- 
— from Kentucky, asking prompt rein- 
nents for Gen. ~- oni ‘Galena 
at once telegraphed to » 
and Indianapolis, and thousend troops 

special trains 


were at once started 


“1 stated in Washington that the institution > 


7 
THE ORDER TO GEN. FREMONT. 


The isa of the order issued 
by the of War before he left 8t 
Louis, and after he had visited Gen. Fremont 
at Tipton: 


“Sr. Loum, Mo., Oct. 14, 1861. 
“ Genera. :—The Secretary of War directs 


the heavy sums due, especial! 
im the Quartermaster's t in this 
city, amounting to some 000, it is im- 


the hands of the or be re- 
ceived by them, be a to the current ex- 
penses of your army and these 


perly examined and sent to W 
sotthement ; the officers of the army 
to disburse the funds, not transfer them 


to be made to be made by the dis- 
bursing officers. The senior Quartermaster 
here has been verbally instructed by the Be- 
cretary as above. 

“It is deemed unnecessary to erec* field- 
works around this city, and you will direct 
their discontinuance; also those, if any, in 
course of construction at Jefferson City. In 
this connection, it is seen that a number of 
commissions have been given by you. No 
payments will be made to such officers, except 
to those whose ene have been ap- 
proved by the President. This, of course, 
does not apply to the officers with volunteer 
troops, Col. Andrews has been verbally so 
instructed by the Secretary ; alao, not to make 
transiers of funds, except for the purpose of 
paying the troops. 

“ The erection of barracks near your quar- 
ters in this city to be at once discontinued. 
“The Secretary has been informed that 
the troops of Gen. Lane's command are com- 
mitting depredations on our friends in Weat- 
ern Missouri. Your attention is directed to 
this, in the expectation that you will apply 
the corrective. 

“Major Allen desires the services of Capt. 
Turnley for a short time, and the Secretary 
hopes = may find it proper to accede thereto. 

“I have the honor to be, very respectfully, 
“ Your obedient sevrvant, 

“L. Tuomas, Adjutant-General. 
“Maj. Gen. J. C. Fremont, Commading De- 
partment of the West, Tipton, Mo.” 





THE CLIMATE IN THE 8CUTHWEST. 


No more delightful season of the year could 
be selected for a campaign than the latter 
eat of October and the whole of November. 
ith rare exceptions, the air is balmy but 
hazy; there is little or no snow, and very 
little rain, Even the nights are not often 
cold as they are in Philadelphia Indian 
summer lasts full twenty days longer in Mid- 
dle and Southern Kentucky, in Southern Mis- 
scuri, in Eastern Virginia, and the whole of 
Tennessee and North Carolina, than it does 
in Pennsylvania. 
If there is poetry in those regions, it is when 
“the melancholy days have come,” and when 
the serene breezes float amid the “sere and 
yellow foliage” of those regione. The people 
themselves have woetized it by calling it 
“Italy transferred.” The chest expands un- 
der the air, the lungs inhale it with the pro- 
foundest satisfaction, until the whole be- 
ing seems renewed and reinvigorate. 
Should, however, the campaign be pro- 
tracted into late December or into January, 
it will become a most fearful task to move 
men in bodies or transport munitions of war 
to any extent beyond the immediate line of 
turnpikes and railroads. The mere country 
roads in all those states named above, with 
the exception of North Carolina (and that 
exception is caused by the sandy nature of 
the soil), are most infamous. Their badness 
is occasioned by the utter want of system in 
keeping them in repair and by the light, 
loamy, spongy character of the soil. Rain 
will pecetrate and saturate it for weeks du- 
ring the wioter. In the surmer it is parti 
eularly dry. © This characteristic does not 
hold good in all the states, but it will be 
found to be very generally true, and will be 
found worthy of consideration ere long 


A New ELeMent oy Tuk CoTron Ques 
Tion.—The perennial cotton tree of Western 

South America has been transplanted to 
Maryland, and has flourished in a most re 

markable manner. The experiment was 
made by a Mr. Kendall, of that state, who 
saw the tree in Peru and Chili, in 1856, du- 

ring a mission in which he was sent by our 
government to collect seeds and plants, and 

to assist in taking observations of transit 

routes across the continent. He found the 
tree growing wild, and equally as well in the 
cold highlands and mountain regiozs, as in 
the sultry low lands. This suggested the idea 
that it might be adapted to the Northern por- 
tion of the United States, and he accordingly 
procured seeds and plants, and brought them 
to this country. From these he raised a num- 
ber of trees on his own farm, with great suc- 

cess and ease, and he avers that they with- 

stood, without injury, the {severest winter of 
owr latitude. He says that the tree will 
thrive and produce abundantly wherever 
corn will mature. In its native condition and 

in the higher Southern latitudes, its average 
size and altitude is said to equal the medium 
peach of North America, and the tree most 
nearly resembles the white mulberry. The 
leaves are abundant, the flowers profuse, the 
bolls, at maturity, are twice the size of those 
borne by the harbaceous plant, while the 
fipre waa found to be finer and the length of 
staple increased as the tree approached the 
cooler regions. It may be propagated from 
seed, but more readily from cuttings simply 
thust into the ground, and it may be planted 
out as an apple, peach or pear orchard, in a 
field cropped with any of the cereals, until, 
having reached iis full growth, the tree 
should be allowed to occupy the land exclu- 
sively. It bears cutting, also, as kindly as 
any am. n tree, and in the fleid culture may 
be kept so pruned that its produce shal! be 
within reach of the hand. he crop in South 
America has reached two thousand pounds to 
the acre, whereas the annual cotion plant of 
the Southern states yields bat five hundred 
pounds to the same area. Peru already ex- 
ports of this cotton about six thousand bales, 
of one hundred and fif y pounds to the bale, 
and we are told that the staple of the Peru- 
vian free cotton, even when produced with- 
out care or culture, as it usually is in South 
America, is superior to the best Upland staple 
of the cotton states of the South. In proof 
of this fact, it is said that the cotton grown 
in the valley of the Chira sold in the port of 
Paita at sixteen dollars per handred pounds, 
Mr. Kendall is to lecture at the Cooper Insti- 
tute, New York, on the percnnia) cotton tree 
of South America, and he propo-es to show 
that it may be naturalzed in all our Northern 
states. If his views are well founded, then 
better cotton than that of the southern or Gulf 
states may be produced, by tree labor, north 
of Mason and Dixon's line, aod more abun 

dantly and economicaily : ban that from below 
tne said ine. Lo such cven:, Europe may yet 
derive its chief supply of cotton from the 
states of this Union. 


Fremwont’s advance from Sedalia was > 
peved a taree »’ fain Which bad swe 

pt oe be hpnybe opens pee vom the coun- 
the movement 











John A. Logan, Congressman from that 
trict, has been appointed Colonel, and ine fe 
regiment about ready to take the Seid. Many 
who a few days ago were of the 

stamp, are now enthusiastic for the war, 
gan s that he and other 

men in Congress met in secret conclave, 


fi 


May to Richmond to ascertain if the 


rates would entertain, accept or 
compromise. No compromise could be gay 
upon—they utterly ng, eter though « 
ink sheet of paper given them to writs 
their own terme. n declares their intea. 


tion is to fight, and calis upon all 
to rally around the old flag, and thwart 


i 


in their diabolical efforts to destroy the Go. 
vernment.” 

How a MICHIGANDER AND a Sourg 
LINIAN Fouaut A Dont.— We find the nt 
lowing in the Washington of 
the Detroit Tribune :— 

One of the Michiganders, being out on ad- 


vanced picket duty a few days , Came 
sight of a South Carolina rebel, ake on — 
lar duty, when the following dialogue and 
duel took place :— 
Michigan. “ Hallo, South Carolina, how are 
you to-day *” 

South Carolina. “ Pretty well, thank 
How are all the Yankees * . = 

M.“Soso. What's the news over ip 
Dixie” 

S. “Nothing in particular, only we 

t some rifles now that will onthell roa 

ankee yy all hollow.” 

a * 't believe the yarn. You seceshers 
ee too much. Can't fool your pap on that 

er. 

_ 8. “Suppose, then, you and I just take a 
few private passes at each other to settle that 
little question. What say you?" 

oh , Agreed. Forty rode, and three show 
each. 
The question then arose as to the prelimi- 
naries, &c., there being bo parties present to 
act as seconds. These were, however, soon 
settled by South Carolina giving Michigan a 
gold dollar for the first three shots! The par. 
ties then took their positions, and South Ce 
rolina blazed away his three shots at Michi- 

», Who stood erect and pointed out to South 
arolina the direction each of his shots had 
taken. Michigan escaped unhurt, and now 
came his turn to fire. South Carolina, to his 
credit be it said, stood erect, and received 
Michigan's first shot in the thigh, which 
brought him down upon the ground. 
“Hellow, old fellow, none of that,” said 
Michigav, “no dodging the question; stand 
up like a man, will you? You owe me two 
d—d good shots, and you must pay them, mind 
that, or no more bragging about chivalry.” 

But South Carolina, saving one leg broken 
already by a shot from Michigan's pee | 
Minie musket, could not stand on doth pegs o! 
his chivalry, and, therefore, squatted, and con- 
sequently cheated our honest M 
out of “ two d—d good shots,” and thus ended 


this funny impromptu duel, 


Tuk Prawn or Doveras.—In the 
Post, which was Senator Re A 
piece, and is edited by his warm 
frend, Mr. Sheahan, we find this state- 
ment .— 
Mr. Douglas's plan to preserve the Demo- 
cratic party was that the Democrats should 
run this war, ss they had ruo every other 
war since the foundation of this U ; in 
fact make it a democratic war and 
with all the powers of the nation, and if ne 
ceasary to station a standing army in every 
one of the rebel states, and by the bayonet 
enforce obedience to the laws. Pierce with 
regular troops chforced the laws in Bostea; 
why should not Lincoln do the same 
in Charleston? He was for dropping all 
cal issues and controversies until the 
war was closed; and then in a Union pre 
served, he was for raising once more the old 
Democratic banner, inscribed with the nalnes 
of a hundred battles for that Union, and 
ain dispute with the old political enemy 
the contest at the ballot-box. 


= 


cz 





IMMENSE Surriies Neepep.—A few facts 
and figures will serve to show the extent of 
transportation required to supply the army 
of the Potomac with the provisions and - 
cessary accoutrements of war. Upwards 
two hundred cars arrive daily, loaded wit 
supplies, Until recently one thousand horves 
per day arrived here; now the number ist 
duced to about two hundred, the Government 
having stopped buying. The freight age 
informs me that there are nearly two 

of carson the track in ny pat fill 
freight, and waiting to be unk 
Bapeens Company is domg an immes® 
business, and it is difficuls to get at 

afier they are brought here within any reseo® 
able time. 


Tue BATTLE on SANTA Rosa IstaxD— 
A late Southera paper says that “ the —— 
from Pensacola in relation to the attack 
Santa Rosa Island are of a very © 
character, and, from what they are 

to learn, they think they have been onan 
with a heavy loss, but cine in dy : 
have gamed a Victory. be 

ment ceoouate fur thelr heavy loss of me® by 
the great anxiety to whip the Yankees the 
From these intimauions we have 
rebels are bad y whipped, and oN se 
never acknowledged # defeat bat im this 

ner, it is safe to say they were rather roughly 


handled. 


> 





A REMARKABLE SEASON. —Une ery 
in Maine has kept a record of the ad¥ 
frost for the. past forty years, and 
never held off unt the first day of A 
during all that time. There has — 
frost there so far this year. The + sabe 
Telegraph asis: 

Des Othe olcest inbabitant” remember 
season like the present? Here we 8Fe, 

ing on this teptn day of October, yh ~ 
has been no frost yet Squash vines profit 
fresh asin August. Mr. ‘Jafi, of the '. 
House, left that mountain region 08 Tucsds! 
There had been no trost there 





Tar Forsiex Carn aLisik —OFFKRS FO 
ABRoAD.—We learn trim good 
that ceriain foreign capitalise have OO”, 
Mr. Chase, the Sceretary «f be 1 reas aad 
take a hundred millon loan of twe 
States Government at ex god a ball per 
interest, I: would seem twat the fulainson 
of the Loncoa Times nave ut succeeded 
frightening anybooy, Jor «ur credit 8 a 
as ever it oo Se a 
~ r onopueiinen—New York Ped 
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Company, of 
National Loan, and Col. Samuel Colt has 
not only invested $150,000 in the same way, 
but advises his contractors to do likewise. 

One Famicy's Quota ror tax Wan — 
Rix of the seven sons of Mra Anna William- 
son, residing it Paterson, New Jersey, have 
left to join the National army; the seventh 
has announced his purpose to follow within 
amonth. The Guardian says:—We visited 
the old lady this afternoon, and she in- 
formed us if she had six more she would re- 
joice to give them A the demand of her 
country. Sbe says if her husband were liv- 
ing, he would oho have gone, and if they 
ge chert of men, cho ls willing to ge her. 
self. 

GeneRraL Saretps —The Irish American 
diood she oomaiasion of a brlgaaior goeanel, 
cl e comm a 
recently tendered him by Proddent fieeote 
but that as svon as the intelligence of his 
appointment reaches him in M where 
he has gone on private business, will 
hasten to the seat of war, to devote himself 
with sll his might to the duties of his new 
i Seventh Pennsylvania paid 

)HEN the en vania was 
off they received about $21,000. Out of this 
sum, the soldiers sent home about $17,000. 
They are mostly from the interior—Lebanon, 
Perry, and Luzerne counties. 

It is stated that ata meeting of the Hun- 
garian leadera, at Genoa, Kossuth was pre- 
sent. The Republican form of government 
for Hungary was abandoned, and three can- 
didates for the Crown pro 

Tux Big River bridge on the Iron Moun- 
tain railroad, Missouri, has been burnt by a 
party of rebels. The bridge was in charge of 
a detachment of forty men, who were sur- 
rounded and attacked by five hundred rebels 
under Jeff. Thompson. He threatens to burn 
more. 

VIRGINIA papers confirm the report that 
the Nashville, with Messrs. Mason and Sii- 
dell, with their suites on board, has esca 
from Charleston, evading the blockade. The 
Nashville is a swift steamer, and has four 
times crossed the Atlantic. She has now two 
or three United States vessels in chase after 
her, and though she has gained a start of 
nearly five days, the length of the route she 
must take may do away with this advan- 


e. 

Ornpers have been issued from the army 
headquarters at Washington, that as 57 of 
the United States prisoners at Richmond 
have been released on parole, an equal num- 
ber of rebel prisoners shall be released en 
the same basia. This will probably lead to a 
further exchange of prisoners. 

(ien, Lyon a8 AN AuTHOR.—Rudd & Carl- 
ton have in preparation a collection of the 
political writings of Gen, Nathaniel Lyon, 
among them essays on the present state of 
affairs. These have been pronounced excel- 
lent by some of the highest literary and po- 
litical authorities. They will be prefaced with 
a memoir by a well known poet, Richard 
Henry Stoddard. 

To save trouble to all concerned, it is off- 
cially announced that the Government has 
ceased to grant passes to go South through 
the United States lines, 

FRooM estimates made within the past few 
days, it appears that the war is now costin, 
the Government one million and a half o/ 
dollars daily. 

OrriciaL Norite.—The United States 
Marshal of Connecticut, gives official notice 
that all p ay who attempt to entice sol- 
diers to rt will be summarily dealt with. 
He rounds off his proclamation with this sug- 
gestive statement :—“ Fellow-citizens, (his war 
must go on, If you cannot help prosecute it, 
na pg not prevent it with impunity. Tory- 

is a disease (though hereditary in some) 
requiring a strong remedy, which will be ap- 
plied to some persons hereabouts before they 
are ready to take it.” 

Ir is not true thata deputation from the 
French party in Canada has arrived in Paris. 
It is not even known that such a deputation 
has been appointed.—/andon Morning Poat. 

CONFISCATION OF NORTHERN Desta.— 
The Richmond Enquirer of the 14th instant 
says :-—“ It was understood at Richmond by 
a gentleman who is connected with the 
Department of the Interior, that the re- 
turns were being made of debts due to 
alien enemies with the utmost promptitude, 
and that from the city of Petersburg there 
would be realized a sum not less than six 
hundred thousand dollars. 4s for Richmond, 
it was difficult to estimate the aggregate, but 
the lowest estimate placed it at two millions 
of dollars. 

A War Eacie.—In the Eighth Wisconsin 
Regiment, which has just gone to Missouri, 
there is a fine company called the Chippewa 
Eagles, which carries as its standard a live 
American Eagle, perched on the top of a pole. 
It is quite tame. The bird was caught on 
the heal waters of the Chippewa river by 
the Chippewa Indians. The soldiers have 
been offered high price for it, which 
they refuse, swearing that they will never 
part with it, and it shall never be taken by 
the enemy. 

A Goop Ipka.—An old project for sim 
plifying and cheapening the means of com- 
munication between the West and the East, 
has been revived in New York, viz.: to con 
struct ferry boats with railroad tracks upon 
them, and by a uniform guage on all the 
roads, secure « continuous line of railway 
communication between Illinois and the At 
lantic, so that a car-load of produce of any 
kind, put on the track at any of the principal 
gTain cilics, may be sent through without 
transhipment, thus reducing the cost of car- 
riage to the fraction of what it is under pre- 
sent arrangements. 

Tue Imperial Crown of England contains 
1 large ruby, irregularly polished, 1 large 
broad-spread sapphire, 16 sapphires, 11 eme- 
ralds, 4 rubies, 1,65 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 
rose diamonds, 147 table diamonds, 4 drop- 
shaped pearls, 275 pearls. 

Tue Government has now within the lines 
of the army of the Potomac, in round num- 
bers, 30,000 horses, purchased at $120 apiece, 
anne mules, at $141, and 5,000 wagons, at 

10, 

Dx. G. B. Wiadship, the strong man, has 
developed his strength to such an enormous 
degree that he advertises to lift, on a plat- 
form, twelve men weighing 140 Ibs. each. 

Apvices from Washington say that Secre 
tary Seward’s circular is taken too seriously 
Our foreign relations are in good condition. 

A PUBLISHED letter from John Ross seems 
w leave no doubt that the Cherokees bave 
turned rebe!s. 

Buicuam Youne telegraphs from Utah, 
over the wires, just completed: “ Utah has 
not seceded, but is firm for the Conatitution 
and laws of our once happy country, and is 
Warmly interested in successful enterprises as 
the one so far completed.” 

Tuk Exxcrivx.—In Pennsylvania the 

is reported to stand 22 People’s men, 
9 Democrats, 1 Union, and 1 not heard from. 
The Assembly 47 People’s, 43 regular Demo- 
rats, 10 Union Democrats. 

Tux steamers Vanderbilt, Atlantic, Baltic, 
Erricson and Great Republic, of the naval 
ex - mel mm be ew York recently. 

b Gen. Hardee, who was supposed 

| en + anon out ots in 
marching w 000 men to join 

Price. Should a junetion cover, the teowarda 
nave force equal, if not superior, to Fre- 


THE CONDITION OF MISSOURI. 
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from 
Goon in his honest zeal to 
too much. 
At a time like this, when General Mystifi- 
cation commands the Western ent, 
the opinion of an intelligent observer, who is 
not a party in the quarrel between eral 
Fremont and his enemies, is not without its 
value.— Albany Krening Journal. 

Mus, Fremont.— Mrs, Fremont is in qommp 
with the General, but will return to St. Louis 
when he moves forward. The “Jessie” 


well, he at- 





whose name was #0 familiar six years ago, 
has three children—the eldest a hter of 
fifteen, in whose honor Camp Lillie is named 


—but hers is one of the natures which do 
not grow oid. Inheriting her father's talent 
and many salient points of his character, she 
impresses all who come in contact with her 
by her great intellectual power. See her, as 
you might have done a few weeks ago, with 
all the blood of all the Bentons within 
her at the gross injustice done to her hus- 
band, and you would say: “Nature made 
her for a queen ; had she inherited a throne, 
what a record she would have made in his- 
tory !" In the winter of 1849, when the fron- 
tier of civilization was seven hundred miles 
fusther east than now, she was about to join 
Fremont, upon the great plains, It is said 
that when a very decorous fossil Keo- 
kuk, Iowa, whose name is familiar to Tribune 
readers, asked her “Are you not afraid to 
take that perilous journey at this inclement 
season?” she startled his nerves with the 
reply—“ Afraid, sir! Do you suppose that 
the daughter of Col. Benton and the wife of 
Captain Fremont is «/fraid ?”— Correspondent 
N.Y. Tribune. 





Tax Wants or Evrorre.—The harvests 
in Europe are more deficient than has been 
a and what England and France say 
of each other's deficiency is probably very 
near the truth. The London Times says 
France will be compelled to spend forty mil. 
lions sterling (about two hundred millions of 
dollars) this year, to make up the deficiency 


—an enormous sum r even than the 
failure which last year's harvest entailed 
millions of francs have 


upon England. Sixty 
been sent into Russia to purchase grain. This 
_— demand will affect all the grain nations 
of Europe, and the price of bread is alread 
producing some popular disorder. By the side 
of this demand, the cotton famine sinks into 
insignificance, and as the United States will 
be required to furnish, as it is furnishing, a 
] amount of breadsiutls to supply the de- 
ficiency in France and England, the proba- 
bility of any intrusive interference with our 
domestic troubles by them does net seem very 
imminent at the present time. 


New Mexico.—The Indian agent for New 
Mexico, Mr. Steck, has just arrived at Wash- 
ington, direct from that territory. Previous 
to his departure all the principal men of the 
Navajoe Indians came to Santa Fe, and made 
a treaty of peace with the Government, with 
the exception of those of Arizona, where 
a small force of Texans have possession 
through the treachery of Col. Loring. 

All is quiet in the territory. The Federal 
force therein, under Col, Canby, who com- 
mands that military department, is from 
twelve to fifteen hundred, while the citizens 
have raised three full regiments. Mr. Steck 
representa the people as loyal to a man. The 
object of the rebels is represented as being to 
seize the government stores rather than to 
endeavor to conquer the country. There 
were no disturbances on the plains, and when 
the stock was passing over them the Indians 
were in the best possible humor, from the 
fact of receiving their presents and annui- 
ties 

Goop Pay.--Suppose a private to have 
served one year, and that being the end oi 
the war, his account with the Government, 
reduced to a cash valuation, would stand 
about thus 
For 12 months’ pay, at $13 per month, #156 
For 12 months’ commutation for cloth 


ing, at $34, - 12 
For 12 months’ commutation for ra 
tions, at $12, . 144 
For Bounty, Low 
For grant of 160 acres of land, (in pro 
lio 


spect), 


Total for the year, R12 
And supposing his average travel from the 
place of enroliment to the place of muster to 
be 200 miles, he receives $50, (50 cents for 
each twenty miles) and the same on his dis- 
charge; and if in the cavalry service $25 in 
addition 


A Nowe Woman.—The Jetlerson City 
correspondent of the St. Louis Democrat of 
the 11th says 

Quite a sensation was created in town last 
evening by the arrival of Mra. Colonel Ellis, 
from Tipton, bearer of despatches from Cen. 
Hunter and Col. Ellis. She was dressed ina 
a riding habit and hat, with a 
crimson sash thrown around the left shoul- 
der, as an officer of the day, mounted on a 
splendid charger, and attended by two or 
derlies, She had ridden forty five miles since 
ten o'clock, and, without taking a moment's 
rest, delivered her orders at camp, and then 
waited upon Gen. T. L. Price with her de- 
spatches, urging forward two squadrons ol 
Col. Ellis’s command, now here, to rejoin the 
regiment at Tipton. 


A Sreciav Insuit.—* LL. D.” Russell is 
now the subject of a disparaging joke in 
Washington circies. While walking leisurely 
up Pennsylvania avenue, « short time since, 
where omnibusses marked “ Seventh street” 
vases, he was accosted by a very pretty young 
ray with the inquiry, “ Will you please tell 
me, sir, how far those stages go?" The 
“special,” who unfortunately aspirates the 
“ H.” replied, “ Seventh street to hell, Miss.” 
The lady indignantly turned from him, with 
the remark, “I mistook you for a gentle 
man,” and was off before the astounded LL. 
D. could understand why the young lady 


WEEKLY REVIEW OF THE 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 


FLOUR AND MEAL—The market for Flour 
is dull. Sales reach 10,000 bbls, in lots, 
for common and 


cuerdn, Bai 8. for extra, and 


and City Mille part at 35, and part at 
06,73 ¥ bb for enny Lind. yy have 
been buy moderately within ¢ ve 
of oat ton aod cates, end bom Oe 
# bbl for y brands, as in quality. Rye 
jour continues scarce, with small receipts and 
sales 63,75 B® bbl Corn Meal has more 
active, and bbls Penna sold at we 
at which rate it is quiet. Buckwheat Meal 


ti Baatah wnstly Rentecks’ ct el shalan te 
store noo — Southern st at gate ‘afloat. 


reported at a 
further advance, including Squthern at c, 
the latter afloat, and Penna at S7(@:i8e, are 
now bold Righes, Of Barley, which is dull, con- 
siderable of prime New York are reported, 
pert at The, and private. 

PROVISIO The stocks of all kinds are 
light, Mess Pork selling in a small way cals at 
$1 det 15,50 #W bbl Mess Beof is steady at $19@ 
#15 ® bbl, the latter for city packed. Bacon 
moves off as wanted at 8@0c for plain and fancy 
Hama, 7c for Sides, and 6c for Shoulders, Green 
Meats are quiet, and quotations about the same. 
viz., Shoulders at h@\c, and Bides at 6c. Lard 
ia scarce and firm, with a small business 
at VeeMge for prime Western in tes, and O4¢ 

‘ctor kegs, cash and time. Butter continues 
dull at S@Be for packed, and 10@1%ec for roll, 
Cheese is steady at 64¢@7\c, the latter In a 
small way, from store. Eggs are better, and 
selling at LMal4sge ® dozen 

COTTON—The stock on sale is very mugh re 
duced, and holders generally are firmer.” The 
week's sales reach about 150 bales only, yey |= 
small lots at full prices, ranging from 18 to 


for o to middling quality, cash, the 
latter for tleen ee 

ASH ES— kinds meet with a limited de- 
mand at 


rates. 
BARK—Quercitron .is dull, the demand for 
shipment having fallen off, and about 100 hhds 


found buyers at $27@27,50 for lst No 1 
at the er rate tor Bn ground, veh ea 
the asking rate for desc! with little or 


none offering at the close. Tanners’ Bark is in 
demand, if here would bring sli@ts for 
Spanish, and $8@9 P cord for C ut A 

BEES WAX is scarce and held at S1@2e BB, 
but the demand ie limited. 

COAL—There ie no change in price or demand 
end 0 eacdesahe baminene Going beth fer chipenant 
and home use. 

COFFEE—The stock is nearly al) out of fret 
hands and prices are better, with sales of only 
about 800 bags to note at 15\4@l6\¢e for Rio, 
and 17@17!,c for Laguayra, on time, mostly o 
the former. 

COPPER is inactive, and Sheathing is quoted 
at 2H@Be, on time, without sales. Yellow Metal 
is steady at 18c, 6 mos, with soles of 2500 sheets. 

FEATHERS are firm, but the demand Is limit- 
ed at 87@40c, as to lots, 

FRUIT—Green Apples are arriving and selling 
at $149 to Sly, as In quality, and Cranberries at 
ese? y bbl. Dried it continues scarce and 
high; we quote Apples at Sa@6c, and unpared 
Peaches at (Te vit. 

HIAY—Good Timothy is steady at O0@70e the 
100 Ths, and the demand more active. 

HEMP—The market is firmer and more active, 
but the stock is mostly all in the hands of the 
manufacturers. 

HOPS continue dull, and sell ina small way 


only at : for ern and Western. 
N—The market for this staple remains in- 
active ; the sales of Pig Metal confined to small 


lots within the range of previous quotationa. 
In manufactured the sales are moderate, and 
prices the same. 

LEAD Is firmer, and on the advance 
is scarce, and held at 6c WT, cash 

LUMBER—The market, generally, is dull, 
white Pine Boards selling slowly al él 14, and 
yellow sap do at @12@14 # M.A cargo of Kast 
ern Laths sold private 

MOLASSES Is tirmly held, and we have a 
small business to note at full rates 

PLASTER continues in steady demand, with 
further sales of soft at €2,25 # ton. 

KICE—There is little or no stock here, and 
casks prime sold at 74(¢ BW Th, cash. 

SEEDS are very quiet, there is more Clover- 
seed offering, ond bu ers come forward slowly 
at $4,500@4,75 ® bus the latter for prime, Timo 
thy is also quict at 61,772 # bus, as in quality; 
buyers now only offer the former figures. Flax 
seed ia better and in good demand, and scarce at 
81,801,060 # bos, Calcutta seed has advanced 
at the East 

SPIRITS are firm but quiet, with about the 
usual business one In foreign, N. E. Rum ts 
steady at Myatte Thiskey has declined since 
last week, but the market is firmer at the close, 
with more doing in bbls at 21(@21' c, and drudge 
at Zikk 

SUGARKS— The market is firm and rather more 
active, with sales of some 400 hhds, mostly Cuba, 
in «mall lote, at Safe on time 

TALLOW is quiet. City rendered selling at 
S*(a%e, and country at Sas ge HY Th 
Ton ACCO is heid tirmly, with a very light 
stock to operate in, and for manufactured hold 
ers are ashing a farther advance, there being 
very little in first hands 

WOOL continues in active demand and tirm, 
it a further advance, with sales to some extent 
of common and medium quality at 500055c, Fine 
is also firm, with sales of 60,000 The, mostly at 
47‘, ce, now held higher. 


MARRIAGES. 


EO Marriage notices must always be eccom- 
panied by a responsible name 


Galena 





On the 16th Instant, at St. Clement's, by the 
Rev. H. 8. Spackman, Wartex M. BreanxKkce, of 
Uhio, to M. Lizzin Wraven, of this city 

On the 15th instant, by the Rev. Benj. Watson, 
Towssexp Strres, tl.) & N. to Entizanern M 
youngest daughter of the late Henry Klapp, M 
D. of this city 

Onthe 10th instant, by Friends’ ceremony, 
Hexni Woop, of this city, to Many, daughter 
of Dr. George Smith, of Delaware county 

On the Sth instant, by the Rev. Jonna Chambers, 
Capt. Levi Couiims, to Sanan Leonann, daugh 
ter of the late Gilbert Leonard 
On the 10th instant, by the Kev 
Owes J. Srockton, Bey. to Mies Many 
son, both of this city 

Ou the 12th instant, by the Rey. Eo W. Hatter, 
Lieut. A. J. Keonn, to Mies Ameria C. Kinsien, 
both of this city 

On the Sth instant, by the Kev. &. FE. Stevena 
Mant Loss, both of 


M.D. Kurtz, 
M. Es 


Natuasien B. Tomas, to 
this city 
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PHILADELPHIA CATTLE MARKETS. 
The of Beef Cattle during the past week | 
Prices varying from 

sol from 


of at from 86,50 to 7,00 B cwt, net.— 
Hogs brought from $5,00 to 5,75 B ewt, net. 


BANK NOTE LIST. 

CORRECTED FoR THB BatuRDar Evenxine Poet 

BY WITHERS & PETERSON, BANKERS, 
No 8 South Third Street. 














Sunezon-Axtier To THR MepicaL CoLLeons 


vor AmputaTions; InvENTOR OF THE 
“Parmer An,” Luo, &c., has removed to 
THE STONE EDIFIOE, 
No. 1608 Chestnut St., Philad’s.—1608. 

Tunes Squanes Weer or tus Ovv Brann. 


This Establishment, erected at great expense 
for the Y- ayo every ~— com- 
fort and facili ¢ Surgico-Artiatic operations. 

The eschior will devote bis atten- 
tion to the Profession at this House, and con- 
struct the “ PALMER LIMBS,” (under the New 
Patents.) in I perfectlon. Thousands 
these Limbs are worn, (tho few are comet 
and a y of gold and silver medals (50 “ Firs 
Prizes” won, over all competition, in the prinel- 
pal cities of the world,) attests the 
of these Inventions. AU | mar ad “ 
have the name of the inventor afftred. 

which contain the New Rules for 
A , and full information for persons in 
want of mbes, sent free to applicants, by mail or 
otherwise. 

The attention of Surgeons, Physicians, and all 

interested, ls most reapectfully solicited. 

All former partnerships have expired by liml- 
tation. Address 


B. FRANK PALMER, Surgeon-Artis 
1608 Chesnut &t., Polleds. 


BOOK AGENTS 


WANTED, to sell RAPID SELLING, Valuable 
Family Works, aT LOW PRICES, WITH INTEKAST- 
ING CONTENTS, and Superbly Colored Plates, For 
circulars, with full oh gery apuly. if you live 
Kast, to HENRY HOWE, 103 Nassau etroot 
New York; if you live West, the same, 11 

Main Street, Cincinnati, mbis-tf 


GAS FIXTURES. 


WARNER, MISKEY & MERRILL, 


MANUFACTURLKES OF 


GASALIERS, BRACKETS, PENDANTS, FITTINGS, 
AND ALL KINDS OF 

AND LAMP WORK, 
GIRANDOLES, &e., 
718 CHESTNUT ST, PHILADELPHIA, 


No. 5798 BROADWAY, NEW York 


vr Limba" 


oclé ly 


GAS 


No 


ney AD st 


BILIOUS AFFECTIONS, 
LIVER COMPLAINTS, 








DEATHS. 





Notices of Deaths must always be acco 
panied by a responsible name. 


(on Wednesday morning, the 16th instant, of 
congestion of the brain, Gronor W.) Prrgensos, 
in his Sid year i 
Suddenly, ov Monday, the 14th Instant, Hess | 
F. Annens, in his 57th year 

On the 15th instant, Mr. Gronce C. Buse, in 
his 40th year 

At Camden, N. J. on Sanday, the lth instant, 
Mrs. Many RK. wife of James kh. Caldwell 

On the morning of the 16th instant, Winiiam 
Bb. Ports, in bis Slet year 

(on Oth day, the 11th instant, Many Aww, elds +t 
daughter of Joel and Caroline W. Cadbury 

At Cheeter, on the 12th instant, Many, wife of ; 
Jas. Wilkinson, in her T2d year 

On the 14th instant, Exviza, wife of Jobn Brown, | 
in ber 3th year. 

On the I4th Instant, Gezorer To Trreoma, in | 
his 44th year. | 
On the 13th instant, Makeanet, wife of N. J! 








should deem herself insulted 


Williams, in ber th year 


Barbeacan, Bastion, Kattlemest, Barehot, Block- 
Chain. 


No other bilshod in this 
country ee re 


the . A 
arageis Pept Resin toon 
pe th Cartel, Chain-shot, Cha. 
Chef ‘de altallion’ Cul de Bac, Debleren ~— 


Minle rifle, &e., &e, 


not allow Fong cold to take ita own course, Two 
B. FRANK PALMER, _ | thirds of the victims of Consumption owe thelr 


to 
anxp Hosrrrats; Avtuon or New Ruuas be 0 y= 


ublic value qeies through every part of the lungs, le 
0 


dren are sabject to no disease more sudden in 


G47~ Buildings fitted with Gas Pipes, and all} ite attac! Or, lo the abeonee of prompt rellef, 
kinds of altering and repairing of Gias Work, | none more fatal in ite results, than Croup. Pa 
rents, therefore, should keep at hand «a remedy 


sure and therough, Such a remedy may! 
In the 


RATES OF ADVERTISING. 
Thirty venta s line for each insertion. 
ta” Payment le required in advance. 
“GET THE BEST.” 

WEBSTER'S 


UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY. 


NEW PICTORIAL EDITION. 
Pictorial Illustrations of Military 
Terms. 





oe 





Welster's —- —¥ arcela in theas, and haa, 
among representations 
of L Sollonoing : 


bot, Oberon de 1 
sper Mace owes 
Star | ~y See 


80 Also ITS 


Definitions of Military Terms. 


Sold by all booksellers. 


_—— 
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HAVE YOU A COUGH? 


use JAYNE'R EXPECTORANT. Do 





HAVE YOU ASTHMA or PHTHISIS! 


Then use JAYNE'S EXPECTORANT, which 
will overcome the spasmodic contraction of the 
wind tubes, and cause them to qect the mucous 
or matter which clogs them up, and by an easy 
and free expectoration, remove all diffcult¥ of 
breathing. 


HAVE YOU BRONCHITIS ? 


Then use JAYNE’S EXPECTORANT., This 
wide-spread disease, which may be generally de 
seri as an Inflammation of the fine skin which 
lines the inside of the wind tabes or alr vessels, 


mn mistaken for Consumption, The Expecto 
rant subdues this inflammation, relieves the at 
tending cough, palin, and difficulty of breathin 
and, if the case le not of too long standing, w 
certainly produce a cure 

’ ’ ’ ( 
HAVE YOU CONSUMPTION? 
Then use JAYNE'S EXPECTORANT, It 

cleanses the lungs from all irritating matters, 
while at the same time, It heals and lnvigerates 
them. Of all the remedies which have been of 
fered the public for this dread disease, none have 
stood the test of the, or maintained so univer 
sal a popularity, as thle Expectorant, Thousands 
who have been my up by thelr physicians as 
incurable, have been restored to perfect health by 
Ite use, and thelr testimony must carry convie 
thon to all whe read It, 


HAVE YOU PLEURISY? 


Then use JAYNE’R EXPECTORANT. By 
taking two or three large doses In the ear! 
stages of the dise se, in quick #0) easton Ania 
covering up warmly in bed, thie Preparation acts 
as a sudorific of eweallng me, Ine, and subdues 
the laa mation at the outset 


HAVE YOU WHOOPING COUGH! 

Then use JAYNE'R EXPECTORANT. = There 
is no remedy which so effectually overcoues this 
disease a8 the Expectorant) What parent can 
Witness the «offerings of her children from this 
distressing complaint, without doing all in her 
power for their rellef? What medicine so plea 
rant to the taste, or so certain to produce lame 
diate benefit’ Give it a trial, then, and let it 
brove its effleacy 


HAVE YOU CROUP? 


Then wee JAYNE’ EXPECTORANT Chil 


found 


Kapectorant, and every carclul mother 


will keep a supply by her 


JAVNE’S EXPECTORANT 





GOOD FOR CLERGYMEM, 
GOOD FOR LECTURERS, 8 = 
@0OD FOR PUBLIC SPEAKERS, 
GOOD FOR SINGERS, m 
GOOD FOR OCONSUMPTIVES, 





THEY 60 KGET 90 9m GA? 


DWTANT RELIEF! «6eTOr TOUR coves! 
PURIFY rors paeaTal 
Your vorws! 


SPALDING’S 





THROAT CONFECTIONS, 


cha J 


oi 


2 
ad 


Throat, to get a package of my Throat Confeo 
tiona, they will relleve you Instantly, and 
will agree with me that “they go right 
spot.” You will Gad them very useful and ples 
sant while travelling or attending public meet- 
ings for stilling your Congh or allaying your 
thirst. Ifyou try one package I am safe la eay- 


indispensable, You will Gnd them at the Drug- 
xiste and Dealers in Medicines. 


PRICE, TWENTY-FIVE CENTS. 
My signature is on cach package. All others 


are counterfeit. 


A Package will be sent by mall, prepaid, on 


receipt of Thirty Centa 


Address, 


HENRY C. SPALDING, 
NO, 48 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK. 


CEPHALIC PILLS, 


OURE 


SICK HEADATHE ; 


OUF g 


NERVOUS HEADACHB; 


CURE 
KINDS 


ur 


HEADACHE, 


By the use of these Pile the periodic attacks of 





ALL 


Nervous or Sick Headache may be prevented ; and 
if taken at the commencement of an attack tm- 
mediate relief from pain and sickness will be ob 
tained 


They seldom fill in removing the Nausea and 
Headache to which females are no subject. 
They act gently upon the bowels,—removing 


Ovativeness. 


For /Aterary Men, Students, Velicate Females, 


and all persons of sedentary Aabids, they are vala- 
able as a Larutin, proving the appetite, giving 
tome and vigor to the digestive organs, and reato- 
riug the natural elasticity and «strength of the 
whole system 


The CEPHALIC PILIA are the result of long 


sic : . | - In a standard medicu For twenty five years it 
on ronan a SUErErEsA, Se. has been before the public, and during this px Investigation and carefully conducted expert 
JAYNE'S SANATIVE PILLS, riod its curative powers hove been teatified te by ments, having been In use many years, during 
A MILD, PROMPT & EFFECTIVE REMEDY Fivslcen mg mn ody A uartere at le Kerk’) | which tue they have preveuted and retleved 


vast amount of palo and sufferlag from Head- 





There isecarcely any disean: in which purgative mechanics, bave experienced ite remedial etlects, 
medicines are not required; and much sickness | and have furtiehed us with the testimony, and | ache, whether orlginalog in the nervous system 
and suffering might be prevented were they more | It may be four dattlength in our Almana To | or from a deranged state of the stomach 
generally used. No person can feel well while a | their convincing certificates we would refer the snes 
costive habit of body prevails; besides, 't soon | doubting | » They are entirely vegetable in thelr compost 
wenerates serious and offen fatai discas: a, which tion, and may be taken at all Limes with perfect 
— yr. _— d by + ra and judicious use of ple 8 abaya AND and all of dr Jayne & | safety, without making any change of dlot, and 
proper Cathartic medicines Aen's Famtly Medicines, are prepared only by DM, a) " 

Convinced of the correctness of theae view A, D JAYNE & SON, 242 Cheatuut etreet, Whi ‘ - absence of —_ nara taste vendors ts ¥ 

' . 0 aalinantaler Users blo checdre 
JAYNE'S SANATIVE PILLS nen See aay OS ae oy Agente Giennett ’ ; 
© country ew7u | oA - > P 

Are recommended with the greatest contidence, : = BEWARE OF COUNTERFEITS 
experience having demonstrated them to be far ; The genuine have Sve aignatures of Heary © 
superior to any other in use, being more mild, “¢ R DOLLARD, -"* Bpalding on each Bor 

yrompt, safe and uniform in thelr operation Ne F ' : Sold by Drugsrtete and all other deale : 
Witte using them no particular care is required, wet bestaal Street. f* | iit sid ai . lealere tn Meds 
and patients may cat and drink as usual. Age bp epg hop Gmes 
will not inapalr hem. ws they are se Combined as / PREWIERK ARTISTE } A Box will be sent by mal! pre pald op receipt 
to always readily dissolve In the stomach. In IN of the 
small doses they are alterative and gently laxe Hi A i R PRIOF, v6 OPN TS 
tive, but in large doses are acti ely cathartle ° j iT ' id be ‘ 
cleansing the whole alimentary canal from all ir Inventereofth omseeabetOORSA NER VENT orders should be addresead to 
putrid, irritating and fecal matters ATING Witiand ELASTIC BAND TOU PACKER, HENRY C. 8 

For DYSPEPSIA these Pills are really an in | Inetro tome to enable Ladies and Gentlemen te | ast PALDING, 
valuable article, gradually changing the vitlated | Me@eure their own beads with s 48 Cedar Street, New York. 
secretions of the Stomach and Liver, and pro Bor Wie Lneche Vinapnes L alpa, 
ducing healthy action in those important organs. | Noo) —The round of the bichon 
In cases of Jong standing, a cure will be more hea No! Frou forehead A single bottle of SPALDING'’S PREPARED 
og effected by using, in conjunction with | 2—VFrom forehead ‘ far a | GLUE will save ten times ites cost annually 4g 
the Pills, either JAYNE'S ALTEKATIVE or over the head to a! 
TONIC VEKMIFI GE, according to directions neck foyer rehead BV’ALDING & PREPARED GLUE! 

For Liver Complaint, Goat, Jaundice, From eart an ofar “ re) 
Affections of the Biadder and yd over the toy sired SPALDING’S PREPAKED GLUE! 
Fevers, Nervousness, Discuses of the Skin, 4.—From ear to ear dbver the crown 
bo nied of Se eee =e Headache round the forehead | f th ul BPALDING'S PREPARED GLUE! 
‘ostiveness, Piles, Female Diseases, an He has a! s ready Gor sale aeviendié etock 
Bilious Affection, these ills have proved | GMa Wren Toupere, Ladies’ Wigs, half Wige, | SAVE THE PIECES" 
themselves eminently successful, All that 6 | vrizote Braids. Curls. &c.. beautifully manufec | ECONOMY! DISPATCH! 
eked for ther is a fair trial tured, aud as cheap as any establishinent in the fee Stiren i Time Saves ceinestities 

The BANATIVE PILLS and all of DR D Union Letters from any part of the world will re As accidents will happen, even tn well 


JAYNE & BONS Farmi'y Medicines are prepared eslve attention 


tuay be had of Agents throughout the country 


Also, Prize Packet 


| HASKINS & CO. 36 Beckman Bt., New York 


ly at 242 Cheetnut Street, Philadelphia, and 





seprtf 
PATRIOTIC PACKETS OF LUNION 
Mationery and VPortraite of Presidents 
containing Portraita of the 
Agents’ and retailers’ profits 
sion Stathonery i 


( 


senerals, and Gifts 
arge Alao, all kinds { 


‘TUR CONFESSIONS AND EXPERI. 


{ 


supplying the means of Sel- Cure 


through medical imposition and quacker 


| 
ENCE of an INVALID Published for the | 
voncfit and as a warning te young men who suffer | 
rom Nervous Debility, Premature Deeay, ete | 
By one who | 

ured hitaself af'er being put to great expens 
Bingle | 





novbeoowly 


A PYRAMID OF FACTS! 


‘ neem 


SRISTADORO’S HALTR DYE Je 





It in 
ure 
omon! 
Inetantamewus, | 
imparts @ perfect black ' 
taagbificent browe, ta th 
ten minutes: ls odorless, dows 


skin, and has never been hKnowa 
to fail’ tk 


(Cristadero’s Excelsior Hair Dye, 


bot eteain th 


| Price, 3 cents 


families, it ia very desirable to have some cheap 
and convenient way fr repairing Furniture, Toys, 


rockery, & 
BPALDING'’S PREPARED GLUE 


meets al! soch emergencict, and no household cap 
afford to be without it. 


It ws always ready, and 
p to the oti king point 

“USEFUL IN EVERY HOUBE.” 
N B—A Brush accompanies each Bottle 


Addreas, HENRY ©. SPALDING, 
No, 48 CEDAR Street, New York. 


CAUTION. 
As certain upprincipled persons are attem: 
> palm off on the unsuspecting public, imi 


of my PREPARED GLUE, I would caution all 
ersons to examine before purchasing, and see 


coples nay be had of the author, NATHANIEL | Manufactered by J. CRIBTADORO hat the full name. 
MAYFAIR, Kaq., Bedford, Kings County, N. Y., No. 6 Astor House, New York w SPALDING’S PREPARED QLUE, 
by emelosing a past-pald addressed envelope | Bold «everywhere, and applied by all Hair | is on the outside wrappe? all others are 
vow ete | Dressers oc lteowst ing counterfeits. nevit-ly 
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Wit and Humor. 


Two Das arp 4 Taapmewax.—Any one 
unacquainted with the personal appearance 
of the Dukes of Newcastle and Cleveland, 
will know that the first base striking and 
noble exterior ; the second is not very remark 

for good looks These two noblemen 
velling together in a railway carriage, 
a Nottingham manufmturer on 
shortly afterward the Duke of 
entered into « brisk conversation 
the new traveller, asking him questions 
the state of trade, &c., and availing 
of the opportanity of acquiring in 
formation ; while the Duke of Cleveland held 
himeelf back. The Duke of Newcastle alight 
ing, the Nottingham traveller asked his com 
panion if he knew the name of the geutleman 
with whom he had been conversing “ The 
Duke of Newcastle,” was the reply. “ What" 
rejoined the astonished manufacturer ; “ well 
now, only to think that such a great gentle 
man shoud have talked in so free-and easy a 
way to two such snobs as you and 1! 








LFiE 
iff 


(iy 


On the two o'clock sow freight and pas 
senger train from Byrecuse, yesterday, were a 
lady and ber son, a youth of good dimen 
sions, the latter travelling on a “ half ticket” 
After innumerable stoppages and delays, in 
unloading freight, &e., by which the patience 
of the passengers is vsually exhausted long 
before they reach this city, the conductor 
made his appearance fortickheta Clancing at 
the pasteboard received from the boy, he 
looked first at him, then at his mother, and 
then at the ticket, and remarked that he was 
“a large boy to be riding at halffare” “I 
know,” sald the lady; “1 know be is, sir, but 
then he's grown a good deal since we sart- 
ed.” The last seen of Aleck he was on his 
way to epenk to the engineer about it 


Arrectine Scunn—" Oh, Angelina ™ sald 
@ young horticulturist to his lowe one even 
ing, “if you could only see my Isabella! 
How each day she developes new beauties 
eo beautiful! Hanging over me so tendrilly 

no honey ®o eweet to the taste‘ 

Angelina soddenty fell to the floor like 
flat iron 

“Villain she cled, “you lowe another’ 
and ewooned away 

“ch, I killed ber! 
young horti« ulturia, jumping up and wring 
ing hie hand. Oh, Angelina «don't— don't’ 
You moetn't forthe world, Angelina—-I didn't 
mean itl only meant the -the grapevine ™ 
Ange lina recovered 


lave exclaimed the 


As Awrontenmn Acent. Asa polite om 
nibus agent was going through the ladies 
ear, checking bagwage, he asked a very pretty 
young lady if she had any bagwawe ele wink 
ed taken to the hot 

“ No, elt,” wae her reply 

The agent then asked ber if abe 
"bus ' 


She instantly gave him a very sweet smile, 


desired a 


and replied, 


* No, sir, Lam not in a bussing humor this 


evening ’ 
The agent dropped bis memorandum book 

hastily retired to the bag@are car, and said 

he feli unwell 

. 


The late Mr Pat Lalor 


for a short thine ae 


I’mae and Titan 
who sal tn Parliament 
M. PI’. for an Irish county, was as inveterate a 
joker as ever took his seat in the House of 
Commons When a Parliament was 
electe!, Mr Pease, the Quaker, and the late Mr 
Edward Haines were among the recent addi 
ons bo Mt “ Bedad,” whispered 
honest Pat in brogue to a friend 
on his right, 
has sent us up some new 
shape of Pays and Banes” 


Blo phena 
hie comin 
here's the agricultural interest 


momber—in the 


For Jean, the jester 


tried his master’s nerve 


War Tuny Row 
to Charles IX, once 
by rushing inte bis room one morning with 
the exclamation 

“ Oh, sire, euch news! four thousand men 
have risen in the city’ 

“What"™ cried the king 
what intention have they reen )" 

“Well,” said Jean, placing his finger upon 
with the 


startled “with 


his nose, “ probably intention of 


lying down again at bed-time.” 





REGULAR CADENCE TN) MARCHING, 
A cadenced step, that ia, a step of uniform 
time and pace, is indispensably requisite in 
Suppose an army ool 
it is then necessary 


mancruvering troops 
lected near an enemy 
nicely to calculate distances, in order to com 
bine marches for a simultaneous convergence 
of colamas on the offensive point 

We may draw an illustration of the im 
portance of cadenee marobing from what has 
already cocurred in our army. It was the 
Reglect of the cadence step that contributed 
to the disaster at Little Bethel, where two of 
our regiments fired into each other, because 
one arrived upon the ground unexpectedly in 
advance of the other, instead of arriving at 
the same time. They set oul from different 
pointe—had to march different measurable 
distances Had some attention been paid to 
the “ cadence step,” they might have arrived 
at the same time, OF GO Dearly as to have avoid 
ed the first mistake of that day, which cost 
Ws, among oiber gallant spirit, Winthrop and 
Greble. 

Again, on a dark night, some weeks ago, 
several thousand men passed very quicily 
through Georgetown ; but, in their cagernons 
to be in the expected fray, the troops not in 
advance broke from the “ cadence step” into 








words of Uolonel M’Murdo, « distinguished 
Britiah officer, who, after an inapection of the 
Durham and Northum beriand volunteers, held 
at Newcastloon-Tyne, thus addressed the 
volunteers — 

“| have notined, and other general officers 
have noticed, that a great difference of ca 
dence in the time of marching is perceptible 
with corps Now, I cannot too strongly im- 
press upon all these corps, and especially 
upon mnaller corps, that have not the oppor- 
tunity of meeting together for constant 
marching out, how necessary it is to have 
one uniform cadence step. The reason is 
this—I have found as much a twenty paces 
a minute difference between the marching of 
corps, Now, just consider what twenty paces 
s minute will do in six hours My own cal- 
culation is, that it would cause a difference in 
the marching of bodies of men of three miles 
and upwards—of three miles abd a half in 
sia hours, or half a day's march. Head the 
papers of to-day, and you will sce in all great 
battles, in all great operations, an army can 
not follow one line or road. An army must 
have several roads, in order to come in front 
of the enemy and deploy there. Therefore it 
is necessary that the bodles of men marching 
along these different lines toward the enemy, 
should march exactly with the same pace, or 
eles, if there is a difference, which I have 
pereecived, of twenty paces in a minute, one 
column would reach the enemy, while the 
other column would be some three and a half 
miles short of reaching the front where the 
battle should begin.” 


BREAKFAST TABLE-TALK. 


BY REV JOHN TODD, DOD 

(an a very cold wintry moraing, the boys 
who had came to keep New Year's with 
their uncle, came down to breakfast the mo- 
ment the bell rang. The winds howled over 
the fields, murmured through the limbs of 
the bare trees, and where they could whistled 
through the key-bole. Every few moments 
a heavy gust woul! beat against the old 
houre, but it stood firm. It wae very plain 
no going out to play on that 
ne plain that the boys 


there would be 


day. ond it wae just 


| had come down to breakfast with sharp ap 


petites 
Boys, 
ed at the table, 
alweut e early this morning’ 

help one or both of you.” 
“Why,” said John, about twelve years of 
age, “ we were wondering why God is so of 
ten called Why should He 
I enid it was because He 


sald the uncle, when all were seat 
‘what were you disputing 
Perhaps | can 


* Providence.’ 
have sucha name ’ 
provides, and James says that can't be the 
reason, beeause He aleo guards ua and vet we 
don't call Him * Guardence.”’ 

“ You have both studied Latin \ 

‘A little, uncle” 

* What does pre ofdee mean! 

“Tt means to ae before 

"Yea Now tell me how long it has taken 
to get thie breakfast ready *" 


does it not 


low long’ Why, sir, it may be an 
hour,” 

Why, it has taken thonaan’s of vears to 
yet this breakfast ready for your eating ” 

"Ob, uncle! how oan that tx 


“Let we « What fle t* that before 
“Salmon, ar 
“Very well He probably was hatched up 
in some river in Greenland, several yoars ago, 
and has been kept to grow till he was a large 
took years and years for the 


out of which the 


fieh Hut it 
veuse) whe 
That 


is pouring out, most 


trees to grow 
built that went to Greenland after him 
tea, Which your aunt 
likely grew at the foot of the hills in China, 
hundreds of miles from the ship that brought 
it here That coffee, many years ago, for | 
have had it in Iny keeping ten years, grew in 
Java, a long while ago that mutton chop 
grew in Canada, and the sheep were driven 
to us here That 


waters of the ocean at one of the West India 


salt was made from the 


Islands The wheat that our bread was made 
of grew in Obie The butter was made in 
Vermont That sugar in your coffee was 
made in the island of Cuba. That pepper 


which I sprinkle on my meat grew in Cey 
That 
tin coffee pot had to be dug out of the mines 
in England Mhat 
hay of our own fhe his turnedintomilk. Now, 
don't wou see, my boys, how much time and 


lon Those cups were made in France 


cream i* the grass and 


oare and labor and seeing before (pro eiderr) 


“wt to get one comfortable breakfast 


it has « 


ready for my hungry nephews’ God does 
all this, Eh 


all these things together at the right time and 


tore SOeR, provides it all, brings 


the right place, and thus He is called Provi 
dence, or the Foreseer.” 

But, uncle, wou said it had taken thou 
sands of years to get this breakfast ready 
We can't see that” 

“ What was our breakfast cooked with 

“Cooked with’ W hy, with the fire, sir ™ 

“ Yes and what was the fire made of *" 

“ Made of coal.” 

‘To be sure And that coal was made 
under the ground thousands of years ago ; 
provided for this purpose, And thus God 
goce before us years and ages before we are 
born ; foresees what we shall need, and gets 
it all ready. This is pro viding, foreseeing 
And thus He is called l’rovidence, or the 
Foresecer, Do you now understand it” 


“ Thank you, uncie , 
Sunday Shed Times 


its all plain now '"- 


Ricuts axp Dutrexn—We hear a deal 
now a<days about the rights of citizens, but 
little is said about their duties. Citizens and 
communities set up false standards of rights 
but utterly ignore the existence of duties, un 

lew it be a duty for them to obey their own 
inclinations, to the total derogation of the 
rights of others, and in scorn of law and of 
the public good. When secessionists and 
those who sympathize with them remember 
their duties as citizens of the United States, 
and cease their treasonable acts, they wl) find 


their rights unimpaired. 








Yacwtine Man.—“ Well, 1 always said you were a 


really, now, I did not give you credit 





h 


SrLinten (not displeased).—* How do you mean?” 


Yacutine Man 
as this.” 


“Why, with your long, thin spars to put out in such « gale o’ wind 





HAVELOCK’S CROTCHET. 


COLD WATER TROOPS. 

Lieut. Colonel Wakefield was for thirty 
years a companion in arms of General Have 
lock in his Indian campaigns. Gen. Have 
lock was a strong temperance man, and made 
strenuous exertions to induce the troops under 
him to abstain from all intoxicating drinks 
Among other incidenta, the speaker related 
the following striking illustration of the rapid 
demoralization which strong drink brings 
into the army, and which it would be well 
for our people to consider, especially at the 
present time, when we have large bodies of 
men inarms. The Lieut, Colonel says 

“A curious circumstance happened to this 
force, The inaccessibility of the country 
made it almost impossible to carry one load 
of baggage more than waa absolutely neces 
sary The consequence waa, that instead of 
having a long train of camels, with a grog 
barrel on each side of them, there were no 
camels and ne grog barrele—and the force 
entered the country without any spirit ra- 
tions We entered that country. Among 
other places we had to take was a very 
strong place called Ghunzee, The men, 
after entering the place, spread to the right 


and left, Of course, as is always given on 


| Hhese occasions, the order was, ‘Do not com 


mitany outrage.” Bat Dtell you, when men are 
under fire, and are a little fuddled, they just 
care as much for their officers as tor anybody 
else, and T tell you what, they will club 
their muskets and say, ‘ You hold your jaw.’ 
Not so at Although under fire 
from the houses, they received their orders 
from the offlcers not to fire, Not one of them 
did, and there was not an outrage committed 
in Ghunzee, there was not a woman or child 
maltreated; there was not a single complaint, 
Time rolled on, Our forces had to undergo 
all sorts of vicissitudes; a climate of extreme 


CGihunze« 


heat in summer, and extreme cold in winter. 
They had to sleep on the ground, and to 
march through the snow; to go through 
snow at one time, and under a blazing sun 
at another, that would take the skin off your 
face before you could think, T'Acy did it all 
Now comes the painful part 
The wise men of thos days 


on cold water 
of my story 
began to say, ‘Oh, but the poor soldier is 
without his grog; we must send him some 
grog.” The Governor General very 
writes to the commissariat, and says, ‘Make 
arrangements to send up 1,400 came! loads of 
rum into Affghanistan.” The camels started. 
They got their passage through Runjeet 
Singh's (the king of the Sikbs) country, and 
through these passes up to Cabul. The com- 
missariat officer was ateetotaler. I am sorry 
to say it nearly breke his heart, for he had to 
serve out these rations. What was the con- 
sequence’ From that day there were fre- 
quent court-martials ; from that day men were 
guilty of striking their officers in the execu- 
tion of their duty; coming under the fright- 
ful lash-—coming under sentence of transpor- 
tation for life—just for one act of passion 
simply arising from drink, which they never 
would have done if they had been sober, I 
never knew a thing that so convinced the 
officers of the army I belonged to of the truth 
of Havelock's ‘ crotchet, as they called it. 
They said, * It is a wondrous crotchet.’ After 
they had seen the army sober for upwards of 
eight montba, with the greatest freedom from 
crime—the officers not constantly in their 
regimentals, sitting on court-martial, trying 
their men—then comes in liquor and the old 
story. I say chey bad overwhelming proof, 
and | will defy any man to overcome it. It 
is stronger than any axiom of Euclid.” 


soon 


Ack or THs Woatp—W uat Says Guano? 
—The deepest deposit of guano known is 70 
feet. According to Humboldt, a deposit of 
three centuries would not exceed more than 
one-third of an inch in thickness’ By an 
easy mathematical calculation, it will be seen 
that at this rate it would take almost count- 
leas centuries to form the deepest guano bed. 
Such a calculation carries us back towards a 
former geological period, and proves that in 
past ages a greater number of birds existed. 





Agricultural. 


BLINDNESS IN HORSES. 

This is a subject of very general importance. 
It has been stated that blindness is more pre- 
valent among horses in America than among 
those of other countries. If this is the case, 
the causes of the evil should be investigated 
and removed, if possible, without delay. The 
last number of the American Stock Journal 
contains a good article on the subject, the 
leading ideas of which we have condensed 
for our columns. It states that blindness is 
more prevalent among horses in Ohio than 
those of any other section of the country. 
The cases of blindness are attributed in a 
great measure to over-feeding—the Ohio 
horses being notoriously fat. It is a common 
practice in that State to force the fat upon 
horses intended for sale, by stuffing them 
principally with Indian corn, and keeping 
them, without much service, in warm, close 
stables. This method of feeding soon fattens 
a horse, but at the same Gime its digestive 
functions are injured by the treatment. It 
is now believed that the blindness can be 
traced to a sympathetic relation between dis 
order of the digestive organs and the brain, 
and that through the latter the optic nerves 
become diseased, and ends in destroying the 
vision. Blindness is also frequently trans- 
mitted to offspring, and thus an evil, first 
originating in disease, almost becomes a na- 
tural defect by hereditary descent. Errors in 
feeding horses, as is well known, also pro 
duce blind staggers, stomach staggers, and 
organic diseases of the brain; therefore the 
greatest care should be exercised in feeding 
them 

In order to prevent the spread of horse 
blindness, it is recommended that whenever 
an animal shows the least symptoms of the 
disease it should be kept on a light diet of 
hay and oats. A horse may be maintained 
in good condition on twelve pounds of hay 
and five pounds of oats for daily feed. In 
breeding horses it is also recommended that 
all animals showing the least symptoms of 
organic disease be rejeeted. 

One of the first symptoms incident to blind- 
ness—which any person may readily notice 
is the disposition of the animal to raise his 
fore legs unnecessarily high, while, at the 
same time, the ears are drawn backward 
and forward in quick succession, thus giving 
evidence that the sagacious animal is sound- 
ing the ground over which he travels 








These are the principal ideas advanced by 
our contemporary respecting the cause of 
prevalent horse blindness in our country, and 
the mode of arresting a spread of the evil. 
There are some other causes of this disease 
which appear to us more evident, and which 
are perfectly capable of removal. Blind 
horses are more common in cities than in the 
rural districts. This we consider is princi- 
pally caused by bad stables. Many of them 
are underground cellars, and, with few ex- 
ceptions, all stables are too small. They do 
not admit a sufficient quantity of fresh air for 
ventilation and respiration, and this always 
tends to injure the health of the animals. 
Light is as essential to the health of horses 
as to that of men, and yet most stables are 
nearly as dark as dungeons. Several years 
since a great number of valuable French ca- 
valry horses were attacked with glanders and 
other diseases, of which they died. It was 
recommended that more spacious stables 
should be erected. The suggestion was acted 
upon, and, with improved army stables, there 
is not one-fourth the cases of sickness now 
among the French cavalry horses. This fact 
is invaluable. It would be far better for most 
of the horses in our cities to be kept in open 
sheds than in the stables commonly provided 
for them. : 

We are also positive that eye-blinds on the 
harness tend to injure the eyes of horses, and 
as they are totally useless and unsighUy ap- 
pendages, they should be abandoned entirely. 
We are aware that, of late, the open bridle 
has become more common, but it should be 
universal. Tight, close collars, which squeeze 
the eyes of horses in putting them on, are 
also very injurious to the eyes of the ani- 


plucky fellow, Splinter; but 


mals We have known one case of perma 
nent injury to the eyes of an excellent horse 
from this cause. Carriage and draught horses 
should be provided with divided collars, se- 
cured either at the top or bottom, so that 
they are not required to be forced over the 
heads of the animals. 


MANAGEMENT OF BEES. 

I have often urged upon the atten- 
tion of all bee keepers the absolute impor- 
tance of paying daily visits to the apiary. It 
must be borne in mind that men are not the 
sole relishers of honey. Mice, anta, roaches, 
and numerous other insecta, frequent the 
hives, and do much mischief. These it is the 
policy of the good apiarian to keep from the 
hives as much as possible. The bees will 
use their best exertions to do this themselves, 
but a little assistance from you will be thank- 
fully received. The spider's formidable trap 
cannot be dislodged without your aid—the 
moth, the bee's most deadly enemy, will ever 
baffle your skill, but that is no reason why 
you should not attempt his destruction. Pro- 
vided with a bit of whalebone, using it as 
you did to kill flies in your fouthful days, 
you can have no idea of the number of these 
pests you can destroy in one evening. I have 
always found it to be the best policy to re- 
move the infested hive as soon as you have 
made the discovery that the moth is in it, 
otherwise they will soon take possession of 
your other hives—then all your efforts will 
prove of no avail. All the traps and contri- 
vances of which you read for the extermina- 
tion of the bee moth are just so many hum- 
bugs, as you will find on trial. The only 
thing that comes near a remedy is to keep 
none other than well filled hives. Keep them 
as far from each other as the nature of your 
premises will permit—give your apiary your 
daily attention, and take good care that every- 
thing about it is kept in cleanly condition, 
and if you do not then succeed in making 
bee keeping profitable, it will be no fault of 
yours. V. LaTastre 


PRODUCT OF MILCH COWS. 

A dairyman somewhat noted for producing 
a large amount of cheese annually from his 
dairy, said to us in a recent conversation that 
one of the secrets of his success in this re- 
spect was the careful manner in which he 
treated his herd. Ilis cows were driven to 
the stables leisurely. No dogs were used for 
the purpose of driving the cows, and persons 
in his employ who were caught striking or 
in any way abusing a cow were discharged 
on the instant. Let the cows have an abun- 
dance of food, and take their time in coming 
to the barn, especially in hot weather, milk 
clean‘and regularly, and from fifty to a hun- 
dred pounds more cheese can be made per 
cow, during the season, than when the ani- 
mals are dogged out of the fields night and 
morning, or kicked and pounded aad fright- 
ened for every little mistake they are sup- 
posed to make, Some people make a great 
mistake in overstocking, aad too little at- 
tention is given to the treatment of stock, 
summer and winter. The dairyman should 
consider a moment whether 30 cows, yield 
ing 600 pounds of cheese per cow, are not 
as profitable as 40 cows, whose annual pro- 
duct is 400 pounds per cow.—Dairy Fuar- 


mer, 


| “Useful Receipts. 











Cure For Dysknrery.—Dr. Page, of 
Washington, communicates to the Republi- 
can, of that city, the following simple remedy, 
long known in family practice, and which 
was recently tried in the camp of the New 
York 22nd~regiment, where there were from 
eighty to one hundred cases daily, and with 
rapid cures in every case :— 

Recipe—In a teacup half full of vinegar, 
dissolve as much salt as it will take up, leav- 
ing a little excess of salt at the bottom of 
the cup. Pour boiling water upon the solu- 
tion till the cup is two-thirds or three-quar- 
ters full. A scum will rise to the surface, 
which must be removed and the solution al- 
lowed to cool, 

Dose—Tablespoonful three times a day till 
relieved 

A Beavutiru, Dye.—Gather the faded 
leaves of the dark maroon-colored holly- 
hock, single or double tlowers, place a large 
handful in about a quart of water, with a 
piece of alum about the size ofa filbert; let 
it simmer down to about the quantity; dip 
ribbons, cashmere, woolens or silks, into the 
liquid, and you will obtain the fashionable 
and clegant tint called “mauye.” Ribbons 
should be wrapped in a piece of white calico 
or linen, so as to dry gradually and evenly. 
The shade of color may be lessened by add- 
ing water, if the tint should be considered too 
high. 

Rick Cake.— Wash one pound of rice, put 
it in a stew-pan with a pint of water, and set 
it on the fire; when the rice is well soaked, 
add a quart of milk, quarter of a pound of 
butter, grated lemon-peel, or a little nutmeg, 
or a piece of cinnamon ; boil till thick; then 
add two eggs, well beat, a little salt, and a 
quarter of a povnd of sugar; place all in a 
greased pan or tin bread-pan; bake one hour, 
and serve with sugar or jam over.—Avyer. 
Tue Same, A CokareR Way.—Add to 
one pound of rice, when boiled, two ounces 
of chopped suet, a spoonful of flour, a quart 
of skim-milk, some brown sugar or treacle ; 
bake in large pan ; eat cold; fruit of any 
kind may be mixed with it.—vyer. 

ArrL_e Cake.—Butter a pie-dish nearly a 
quarter of an inch thick, throw in a large 
quantity of bread-crumbs—as much as will 
stick, when pressed well, on the butter; then 
have some apples already stewed down and 
sweetened, of which nearly fill the dish; put 
in one oGnce of butter in bits; cover over 
with bread crumbs, also half an inch thick ; 
put into hot oven; when done, pass a knife 
round and turn it out, sugar over, and glaze 
with a red hot shovel. If used hot, a litie 
rum put round it and lighted, is very nice, 





—Soyer. 


- The Riddler. 
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ENIGMA 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAT EVENING Pog, 
Lam composed of 21 letters. 
My 4, 16, 15, 14, 90, is @ color. 
My 2, 19, 7, is worn on the head. 
My 14, 18, 21, 6, is a point of the compass. 
My 15, 5, 7, ls what we all do. 
My 4, 8, 5, 16, is am animal. 
My 2, 15, 6, 3, 8, is a place of entertainment 
My 12, 18, 7, le used by fishermen. 
My 15, 20, 9, is a number. 
My 4, 19, 8, 17, is a pleasant game. 
My 2, 9, 20, is a nickname. 
My 21, 2, 13, is a pronoun. 
My 4, 19, 7, is a troublesome animal 
My 1, 9, 2%, is a number. 
My 11, 19, 20, is used mostly in summer, 
My 4, 13, 5, 20, is a vegetable, 
My 20, 3, 14, 10, 16, 17, 9, 5, 20, 21, ie © Sowthers 
city. 
My 12, 10, 21, 3, is a part of the face. 
My 2, 10, 7, is more than warm 
My whole is a memorable event in 
history. JACOB 8. HARDENBERGH. 
Brooklyn, 1. I. 


ENIGMA. 
WITTEN FORK THE SATUKDAT EVENING Post. 
lam composed of 15 letters. 
My 1, 15, 14, is a domestic animal 
My 2, 5, ®, is found In Pennsylvania, 
My 3, 10, 13, 15, is not more, 
My 4, 11, 6, is the name of atree, 
My 5, 2, is an interjection. 
My 6, 15, 16,7, is natural for people always to 
want. 
My 7, 17, 18, 7, 8, is a fluid finer than air. 
My 8, 15, 13, 10, is a female name. 
My %, 11, 12, is a denomination of cloth measure, 
My whole was the name of a brave man, 
Philadelphia WM. TOLBUT TOTTEN, 





CHARADE. 

WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING Post, 
The moon looks calmly, brightly down, 
As swiftly on my first doth move; 

And many watch, with longing eyes, 
To greet the friends they love. 


In autumn my second is found, . 
When plenty has crowned the year, 
When the swallow has fitted away, 
And the leaves are yellow and sere, 


The Indian takes bis bow in hand 
And hunts the woodlands o'er; 

He seeks my third on mountains high, 
And on the lake's wild shore. 


The battle-fleld was strewn with dead, 
Fast flowed the crimson tide, 

But mid the deadly storm of lead 
My whole did safely ride 


Warren, Vermont. 


HARP DAVIB. 
GEOGRAPHICAL REBUS. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 


Is a lake in Africa, 

Is a group of islands in the Bay of Bengal. 
Is a town in New York. 

Is the capital of one of the United Btates. P 
Is a town of Turkey in Asia. 

Is a river in the territories. 

Is a range of mountains in Europe. 

Is a lake In Africa. € 
Is a county of Missourt. 


Is a county of Georgia L 
Is a gulf north of Europe 
Is the capital of one of the United States. A 
Is one of the Tripolitan states. 
My whole is a bay in the United States. Ww 
My initials form the bay. My finals the place of 
situation. 8, 8. LAIRD. - 
GEOMETRICAL PROBLEM. Y 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. | 
Three circles, whose diameters are 188, 14, Lil 
and 176 feet respectively, touch each other 
ternally, Required the diameter of the least cir F 
cle that can be circumscribed about them? r 
ARTEMAS MARTIN. 
Franklin, Venango Co., Pe. 
PROBLEM. 
WRITTEN FOR THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. 
A certain fraction divided into one-sixth of 
itself, will result to bring a fraction five time 
the value of itself, What is the fraction divided’ 
DELTA. 
7 
ntitm"|_, 
CONUNDRUMS. T 
tar Why was Pisistratus of Athens like + Gin 
tallow candle’ Ans,.—Because it was in Greece on 
that his wick-edness was brought to light. ; lot ; 
tay What is the best line to lead a man with jeer 
Ans.—Crino-line. tit 
tay~ What is the best to lead a wom iy 
with? Ans.—Mascu-line. strip 
tay” When does night drow near? = to di 
When T (tea) is removed, for then night is nig> Leus 
tay” Julius—What portion ob de army - Gilbe 
landlords dread de most 3am—Don't ‘ that | 
know, nigga. Juliuse—Why, d left-tenants, the 
course, 2s J 
: — scarc 
ANSWERS TO RIDDLES UN LAST: whos 
7 of sol furth 
MYTHOLOGICAL ENIGMA—The Le sligh 
ving enigmas. CHARADE—Bayonet. RID é 
—Rate, (ate, rat, tar, tare, ear.) DOUBLE 7 - 
BUS—Kalibari in Africa. (Kaliharl, Aleut, of Lis 
Lassa, If, Hanover, Altai, Kell Indiana) St Gi 
ld years 
Mrssns. Eprrons :—I think the answe ee ward 
by N. P. Blakeslee, in Taz Post of July * Whose 
the Geometrical Problem of H. D. M ue long r 
lished April 27, ie not quite ¢ yrrect. My Causex 
swer is as follows » hospj 
The man who takes his share from = vop * - 
smaller end, gets 208.0083 inches vf ' j 
the man who takes his share next, gets tion w 
inches of the length; and the man who ee peasan 
share last, from the larger end, ce aa to the 
inches. confro 
I also send you the answer to the ogre recogn 
Abijah McLean, in THe Post of August ae the lit 
The required numbers are 5S TOSS, covery. 
77590000, and 1S7ATHAGTINAOS. And the Bod sh 
to Problem in Tar Post of August 31° © savage 
45.5447 yards, at 81.140555 per a and at the t 
S12 .AMOBSS per yard. , 
58.1552 yards, at he AnTEMAS wABTT® - 





Franklin, Venango Co., Pu 








ta Rulers are generally too fond 
play. They seem more anxious to fill ¢ 








Park, 





than the stomachs of their people. 





